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Maeka  him  with  tlander.  But  if  he  regardt  truths  let  him  expect  marti/rdom  on  both  tides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearkat.^D^  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  GEEMAN  TEEMS. 


Never  was  peace-making  less  peaceful  than  that  which 
was  agreed  upon  on  Sunday  afternoon  between  Count  Bis¬ 
marck  and  M.  Thiers.  The  Emperor  and  his  son  were 
able  to  kiss  and  ciy  for  joy,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  of 
the  signing  of  the  document  his  Imperial  Majesty  could 
hand  it  round  for  the  inspection  of  the  princes  and  generals 
whom  he  feasted  in  honour  of  the  event,  kissing  and 
hugging  the  chief  of  them  the  while.  The  war  is  over  for 
a  time :  the  half-million  German  soldiers  assembled  near 
Versailles,  instead  of  being  distributed  over  the  defenceless 
provinces  of  France  to  make  havoc,  according  to  Count 
Bismarck’s  phrase,  of  whatever  they  can  find  to  fight,” 
will  be  able  to  get  home  to  their  wives  and  families,  to 
whom  they  can  tell  how  the  hardships  of  their  winter  cam¬ 
paign  were  atoned  for  by  the  satisfaction  of  marching 
through  the  Champs  Ely  sees  and  being  billeted  within 
sight  of  the  Tuileries.  So  far,  this  week’s  news  gives 
relief ;  but  it  is  only  a  sorry  consolation.  All  it  means  is 
that  the  Germans  are  a  little  less  barbarous  than  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  be,  and  that  the  French  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  give  up  all  that  their  conquerors  might  have 
chosen  to  ask.  France  is  to  be  allowed  to  retain  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  No  more  territory  is  to  be 
taken  from  her  than  was  needed  for  the  possession  of  the 
strongholds  which  Germany  covets,  and  no  more  money  is 
to  be  demanded  than  the  German  Chancellor  thinks  that 
he  can  wring  from  her.  If  a  robber  is  to  be  praised  for 
taking  no  more  than  he  can  readily  lay  hands  on,  if  a 
murderer  is  to  be  applauded  for  killing  only  one  or  two 
persons  when  his  weapon  might  have  reached  a  dozen,  the 
pious  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  his  clever  General-in-chief, 
and  his  wise  Chancellor,  and  all  his  feudatories  and  vassals, 
deserve  the  approbation  of  the  civilised  world.  But  the 
civilised  world  does  not  approve.  Even  Germans  shudder 
at  the  disgrace  that  their  leaders  have  brought  upon  the 
eiman  name,  and  all  others  are  aghast  at  the  brutality 
at  has  been  tempered  by  nothing  but  the  most  short- 
aighted  prudence. 

The  melodramatic  historian  will  be  able  to  portray  a 
8  riking  contrast  between  the  bearing  of  the  French  and 
at  of  the  Germans  during  this  week  of  cruel  tyranny  on 
e  81^,  and  bitter  humiliation  on  the  other.  He  can 
€  how  Bismarck  threatened,  and  Thiers  cowered ;  how 
erm^  soldiers  sang  hymns  of  praise  at  Versailles,  while 
rench  senators  wept  at  Bordeaux.  But  perhaps  he  will 
0  ave  to  tell  how  brief  was  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
to  though  there  could  be  no  speedy  ending 

^  conquered,  that  grief  was  quickly 

*  direful  outburst  of  revenge.  Already, 
is  rn«  •  ^  formally  signed,  a  cry  of  vengeance 

and  France.  Victor  Hugo  and  Louis  Blanc 

dav  comrades  spoke  for  France,  when  on  Tues- 

Thft  P  ^  people  of  the  Eastern  Departments, 
epubhc  promises  you  eternal  revenge  and  M. 


Thiers  implied  almost  as  much  when  he  asked  the  National 
Assembly,  in  adopting  the  project  of  peace,  to  declare  that 
it  was  “  forced  by  necessity,  and  not  responsible.”  France, 
*  unable  to  do  otherwise,  will  accept  the  terms  pressed  upon 
her  at  the  sword’s  point ;  but  only  that  she  may  be  free  to 
organise  schemes  of  retribution,  and  to  divert  all  her  re¬ 
sources  from  peaceful  avocations  into  the  hideous  channels 
of  war.  Germany,  which  entered  into  the  strife  bravely 
and  worthily  for  her  own  protection,  but  which  has  carried 
it  on  with  such  wantonness,  will  find  that  the  peace  is  only 
a  truce,  daring  which  the  new  foe  that  she  has  aroused  is 
gaining  strength  for  fresh  warfare.  Europe  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  back  many  generations  by  this  struggle.  We 
had  fondly  begun  to  hope  that  the  age  of  wars  was  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close ;  but  now  the  future  is  darkened  by  the 
threats  of  ghastly  turmoil,  in  which  each  successive 
struggle  will  only  lead  up  to  a  deadlier  confilct  until, 
unless  some  special  Providence  interferes,  civilisation  is 
utterly  mastered  by  barbarism.  We  may  hope  that  they 
are  only  threats,  that  the  people  of  the  two  great  countries 
whose  interests  are  much  more  akin  than  those  of  the 
sovereigns  and  their  hirelings  who  have  brought  about  all 
this  mischief,  will  heal  their  differences,  even  if,  in  so 
doing,  they  get  rid  of  sovereigns  and  their  hirelings  alto- 
I  gether ;  but  at  present  the  threats  are  strong  and  ominous, 
and  if  they  are  not  fulfilled,  no  credit  will  be  due  either  to 
Napoleonism  or  to  Bismarckism.  The  German  terms  which 
the  Bordeaux  Assembly  have  accepted,  without  being 
responsible,”  bode  nothing  but  mischief,  and  they  are  as 
foolish  as  they  are  mischievous. 

Of  the  two  great  concessions  insisted  on  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  one  most  galling  to  the  French  might  have 
been  justifiable,  had  it  been  made  with  moderation.  To 
have  asked  for  so  much  territory  along  the  western  side 
of  the  Rhine  as  would  provide  a  strong  barrier  for  Germany 
against  any  future  aggression  of  the  French,  a  strip  of 
land  stretching  out  like  an  arm  on  either  side  of  Stras- 
burg  might  not  have  been  unreasonable  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  old  bravado  about  “  an  ineb  of  territory  and  a  stone  of 
a  fortress,”  the  French  might  have  easily  submitted  to  so 
much  forfeiture  in  punishment  of  their  offence  in  begin¬ 
ning  the  war.  But  to  claim  Metz  and  Thionville, 
and  all  the  inland  fortresses,  is  a  wanton  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  such  a  crippling  of  France  as  cannot  long 
be  submitted  to.  Its  effect  is  to  rob  France,  not  only 
of  all  her  best  bulwarks  against  German  invasion,  but 
of  some  of  her  richest  seats  of  industiy.  So  long  as 
the  treaty  is  in  force,  she  will  be  seriously  mulcted  in 
material  wealth ;  and,  unless  new  fortresses  can  bo  built, 
will  be  utterly  defenceless  along  the  north-eastern  frontier. 
The  Prussian  eagle,  resting  upon  the  towers  of  Metz,  can, 
at  any  time,  without  hindrance,  swoop  down  on  Paris.  In 
claiming  that  power,  the  peace-loving  and  prayerful 
Emperor  of  Germany  shows  the  sort  of  terrorism  that  he 
desires  to  establish  in  Europe.  He  proposes  to  have  in  his 
hands  as  much  power  over  France  as  Napoleon  would  have 
had  over  Germany  had  Coblenz,  and  Mainz,  and  Ehren- 
breitstein  been  French  possessions.  We  cannot  blame  the 
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French,  even  while  they  are  signing  the  treaty,  for  vowing  worth  troabling  about.  But  it  can  do  no  fresh  harm,  and 


war,  or  a  «cene  of  war-preparation  hardly  less  disastrous,  special  inquiries  into  its  origin  and  working.^  That  the 
until  they  have  won  back  their  forfeited  possessions,  Europe  society  is  ve^  mischievous  is  clear  ;  that  the  mischief  may 
msy  rest  assured*  he  lessened,  if  not  altogether  removed,  is  also  clear ;  and  as 

The  other  great  point  in  the  German  demands,  however  publicity  and  candour  are  the  best  weapons  for  attacking 
monstrous,  will  bo  less  irksome  to  the  French,  though  it  all  such  enemies  to  good  government,  we  need  not  object 
is  of  most  unfortunate  significance  to  the  world.  France,  to  Lord  Hartington  s  or  Earl  Spencer  s  request  for  permis- 
impoverished  as  she  is,  and  with  about  as  much  to  pay  sion  to  get  whatever  help  is  possible  from  this  irregular  access 
in  defraying  her  own  expenses  during  the  past  half-year,  sory  to  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Peace  Preservation  Act* 
will  contrive  to  raise  the  indemnity  of  200,000,000?.  long  The  discussions  on  Monday  and  Thursday  night,  however, 
before  the  three  years  allowed  for  the  transaction  are  showed  that,  even  if  the  Ministry  was  honest  in  its  expecta* 
exhausted  ;  and,  heavy  as  is  the  burden,  both  now  and  for  tion  of  thus  procuring  assistance  in  its  work  of  Irish 
all  future  time,  it  will  be  borne  without  ruin  to  the  nation,  government,  Ireland  was  really  what  it  has^  often  been 
But  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  proposterous  exaction  ?  before,  chiefly  a  battle-ground  for  party  skirmishing.  Out- 
It  means  that  civilised  Germany  is  setting  a  new  and  of  all  the  speeches  made  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  almost 
altogether  dangerous  precedent  in  barbaric  warfare.  War  is  the  only  speech  to  the  real  point  was  Colonel  Wilson- 
a  venerable  institution ;  but  to  make  war  a  commercial  Patten’s,  and  the  only  really  pointed  speech  was  Mr 
speculation  is  an  abominable  novelty.  Wo  had  been  Bernal  Osborne’s.  The  funny  member  had  good  matter 
asked  to  admire  the  patriotism  of  the  Germans  who  for  his  fun,  and  he  said  wittily  what  many  in  the  House, 
readily  consented  to  heavy  burdens  of  taxation  for  and  very  many  out  of  it,  think  seriously.  Whatever  were 
the  defence  of  their  fatherland.  Now  it  proves  that,  the  subtle  reasons  which  prompted  the  Government  to  ask 
though  the  taxes  they  have  paid  are  not  likely  to  be  for  a  Secret  Committee,  the  shufflings  and  contradictions  to- 
returned  to  them,  the  whole  cost  of  the  war  is  to  be  which  it  has  resorted  since  the  proposal  was  mooted,  give 
defrayed  by  the  conquered  foe.  France  is  to  pay  for  the  fresh  evidence  of  its  incapacity,  and  the  cause  of  the  in- 
luxury  of  being  invaded  and  desolated,  and  the  stupendous  capacity  was  bluntly  stated  by  Mr  Osborne.  The  present 
sum  exacted  from  her  is  to  be  funded  as  a  capital  for  Cabinet,  he  says,  is  a  political  kaleidoscope,  the  fifteen) 

further  extension  of  the  trade  of  war,  or,  it  may  be,  to  be  fragments  of  which  can  easily  be  shifted  from  place  to 

converted  into  a  working  balance  for  prosecution  of  the  place,  **  but  at  every  change  you  get  back  the  old  Whig 
unholy  business  of  invasion  and  desolation.  How  dan-  combination.”  The  toy  is  a  very  pretty  one  for  the 

gerous  to  the  future  well-being  of  Europe  is  the  principle  aristocratic  families  who  look  upon  office  as  their  birth- 

therein  involved  must  bo  patent  to  every  one.  Had  Pitt  right ;  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  nation.  There  was 
been  thus  able  to  fill  his  empty  Exchequer  and  the  nearly  hope  when  Mr  Gladstone  took  office,  with  Mr  Bright 
empty  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  instead  of  afflicting  and  Mr  Forster  as  members  of  his  Cabinet,  that  the 
his  own  country  with  a  vast  addition  to  its  national  debt,  traditional  claims  of  the  Whigs  were  beginning  to  be  sub¬ 
results  far  more  grievous  than  all  those  by  which  we  still  mitted  to  the  rough  test  of  fitness,  and  that  a  Govern- 
Buffer  would  have  accrued.  If  war-making  is  henceforth  ment  which  prided  itself  on  its  energy  in  choosing  tide- 


to  be  as  lucrative  a  trade  as  bill -discounting,  we  may,  indeed, 
despair  of  the  advent  of  a  millennium  of  peace. 


THE  WESTMEATH  DEBATE. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  Irish  questions  have  come 
to  be  regarded  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  afibrding 
special  opportunities  for  party  squabbling.  That  might 
have  been  urged — if  it  could  have  been  urged  honestly — 
as  an  apology  for  the  Government’s  strange  proposal  to 
transfer  from  itself  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  the 


waiters  and  copying  clerks  by  competitive  examination,, 
would  recognise  the  same  principle  in  its  own  high  places. 
But  now  Mr  Bright  has  resigned,  and  Mr  Forster  has 
turned  his  back  upon  his  old  friends,  and  the  Cabinet  has 
been  thus  to  a  great  extent  purged  of  its  Badical  impuri¬ 
ties.  The  result  of  that  purgation  is  apparent.  Mr  Tre¬ 
velyan,  it  is  rumoured,  had  it  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to^ 
say  last  week  that  Mr  Cardwell’s  Army  Bill  was  made  up- 
of  three  compromises,  that  it  abolished  the  purchase- 
system  to  please  the  Badicals,  that  it  increased  ex¬ 
penditure  to  please  the  Tories,  and  that  it  retained  the  old 

«  »  %  ■  nrav  M  _ 


responsibility  of  searching  the  Eibbon  conspiracy  to  the  abuses  to  please  the  Court.  That  might  have  been  said 


it  only  acted  so  far  as  to  incline  the  tottering  Ministry  to  ^very  day  shows  the  present  Administration  catcning  ai 
aim  at  strengthening  itself  by  echoing  the  old  cry  of  chance  of  strengthening  itself  by  the  momenta^ 

**  justice  and  good  government  for  Ireland,”  which  ren-  support  of  opponents  j  but  that  weak  policy  cannot  long  avail- 

dered  it  so  powerful  two  years  ago.  But,  however  planned,  _ 

the  scheme  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 

state  of  Westmeath  and  the  adjoining  districts  has,  as  a  GERMANY  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

strategic  movement,  utterly  failed.  In  all  but  the  name.  Vanquished  France  loses  everything  but  honour,  and  her 
and  regarding  everything  but  that  Parliamentary  etiquette  only  consolation  is  the  hope  that,  with  the  loss  of  other 
which,  had  he  been  outvoted,  would  have  necessitated  a  things,  Napoleonism  has  been  for  ever  parted  with,  to  be 


violent  change  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr 
Gladstone  was  defeated  on  Thursday  night.  Last  week  he 
saved  himself  from  the  Radicals  by  a  temporary  coalition 
with  the  Tories.  This  week  he  has  been  saved  from  the 


replaced  by  a  new  and  earnest,  temperate  and  patriotic,. 
Republicanism.  Victorious  Germany,  gaining  wealth  and 
territory,  imperial  dignity  and  fresh  military  renown,  may 
think  to-day  that  her  only  loss  is  the  myriad  of  dead  war- 


Tories  by  the  sullen  loyalty  of  the  Radicals,  who  yet  hope  riors  for  whom,  after  the  first  burst  of  joyous  exultation^ 
that  the  true  interests  of  the  country  will  be  better  served  six  weeks  of  national  mourning  are  to  be  decreed.  But, 
by  a  Whig  than  by  a  Tory  Ministry,  and  who,  as  no  prin-  perhaps,  it  will  soon  appear  that  Germany— not  the  German 
ciple  was  at  stake,  could  not  object  to  support  him  in  the  Empire,  but  the  German  people — is  nearly  as  much  a 
frivolous  project  to  which  Lord  Hartington’s  original  pro-  sufferer  as  France.  The  quality  of  <nruelty  is  twice  cursed , 
posal  was  ultimately  shaped.  it  curseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  Is  it  iiot 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  good  will  come  of  the  West-  already  clear  that  the  four  so-called  gains  that  we  have 
meath  Committee,  which  is  to  be  secret,  yet  not  secret ;  enumerated  are  so  many  elements  of  national  degradation, 
which  is  to  fathom  mysteries  thftt  Lord  Hartington  says  which,  so  long  as  they  are  accepted  and  approved  by  the 
the  Government  thoroughly  understands ;  which  is  to  pro-  nation,  will  be  fruitful  causes  of  internal  mischief  and  of 
vide  the  Government  with  materials  for  remedying  evils  danger  to  the  world  ? 

that  Mr  Chichester  Fortescue  says  are  too  insignificant,  in  Take  the  last  first.  Military  renown  has  always  * 
comparison  with  the  general  prosperity  of  Ireland,  to  be  red  blot  in  German  history,  but  all  the  exploits  of  the 
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HapsbargB  have  been  outdone,  in  intensity  if  not  in  extent, 
bv  the  exploits  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  How  cruelly  suc- 
o^fcil  was  the  soldiership  A  century  ago  has  been  made 
patent  to  all  by  Mr  Carlyle’s  recent  panegyric  of  Frederick 
Sie  Great,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  fighting  achieve¬ 
ments  of  William  the  Pious  are  only  a  necessary  sequel  to 
the  fighting  achievements  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  the 
main  it  is  so.  The  lust  of  conquest  that  caused  the  little 
race  of  half-barbaric  soldiers,  under  skilful  leadership,  to 
stretch  out  into  Poland  and  Austria,  until  one  of  the  hum¬ 
blest  sections  of  the  Germanic  group  became  the  most 
ambitious  and  nearly  the  most  powerful,  has  never  died 
out.  For  some  time  Prussia  was  under  a  cloud,  and  for 
some  time  it  seemed  as  if  peaceful  arts  had  blunted  the 
edge  of  its  soldiership.  Now  the  Prussian  element  in 
Germany  is  all-powerful ;  but  it  became  so  less  by  the 
prowess  of  warriors  than  by  the  prudence  and  energy 
of  traders  and  citizens,  and  by  the  superiority  of  Hohen- 
zollem  rule,  feudal  and  military  though  it  was,  over 
the  effete  rule  that  had  "Vienna  for  its  centre,  and 
the  petty  shams  of  government,  in  which  frivolous 
tyranny  was  the  only  reality,  that  clustered  round  a  score 
and  more  of  gold-lace  Courts.  What  military  strength  it 
lately  acquired  was  encouraging,  as  it  appeared  to  be  based 
wholly  on  the  best  modem  solution  of  the  problem  of 
national  defence,  on  a  system  of  citizen-soldiership  that 
made  the  country  very  powerful  against  all  aggressors,  but 
indisposed  for  foreign  warfare.  We  can  still  admire  that 
system,  though  it  has  shown  itself  competent  for  unexpected 
work,  and  tUl  lately  there  was  little  in  Prussian  growth 
to  dishearten  the  friends  of  liberty.  Good  apology  can  be 
made  for  the  Danish  war,  and  there  is  ample  ex  post  facto 
justification  for  the  Austrian  war.  In  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war  all  the  right  was  on  the  side  of  Prussia. 
So  long  as  Prussia  fought  at  the  head  of  Germany  for 
German  unity,  she  had  most  wise  men’s  sympathy.  But 
the  cun’ont  of  popular  opinion  has  been  rightly  changed 
during  the  past  five  months,  and  this  week’s  climax  to  the 
war  substantiates  the  worst  fears  of  on-lookers.  Prussia 
shows  herself  no  longer  the  champion  of  German  unity, 
but  a  cruel  assailant  and  a  greedy  seizer  of  the  rights  of 
a  foreign  nation.  How  far  the  million  men  in  arms 
agree  with  their  military  chiefs,  and  how  far  the  thirty 
and  odd  millions  whom  they  have  left  at  home  really 
approve  of  the  foul  work  that  has  been  done,  we  have  yet 
to  see.  But  if  they  accept  the  new  destiny  that  has  been 
opened  up  for  them,  there  is  some  truth  in  M.  Louis 
Blanc’s  bitter  saying  in  Wednesday’s  debate  at  Bordeaux, 
that  “if  Europe  did  not  arrest  Prussia,  she  would  sign 
her  own  death-warrant.”  That  is  what  military  renown, 
as  interpreted  by  the  Emperor  William,  comes  to. 

Then  there  is  the  imperial  dignity  that  the  quondam 
King  has  reproduced  for  Germany,  and  has  procured  fpr 
his  House.  The  mere  name  of  Emperor  is  a  bauble  not 
worth  quarrelling  over.  The  great  fact  that  underlies  it, 
the  uniting  under  one  rule  of  the  whole  German  people,  is 
a  splendid  benefit, — provided  only  that  the  rule  is  good  ; 
and  that  it  will  in  the  end  be  good  we  have  no  doubt.  But 
before  that  end  is  reached  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  imperialism  in  Germany  will  be  much  more  than  a 
bauble,  a  substantial  and  most  deplorable  reality.  If 
German  Eaiserism,  as  planned  by  Count  Bismarck,  worked 
out  by  Count  Moltke,  and  prayed  over  by  the  new 
Kmperor  himself,  is  to  be  a  conglomeration  of  all  the 
^tique  force  of  the  Boman  Caesars  and  the  modern 
arbarism  of  the  Russian  Czars,  is  to  repeat  all  the  vices 

Hapsburg  Emperors,  and  the 
f  Bonaparte  Emperors, — alas  for  Germany  and 

or  the  world  I  Before  any  light  can  shine  from  behind  this 
^  ark  cloud  that  overshadows  Europe,  the  cloud  must  break 
in  storms  which  threaten  to  afiiict  these  later  years  of  our 
century  with  heavy  disaster. 

“  mightily  augmented  by  the  two  most 
main*  ^^^***^  substantial  gains  of  this  week’s  peace - 
200  onA  territorial  confiscations,  and  the  large  sum  of 
,  *  to  be  paid  into  the  German  coffers,  will  pro- 

ha  fiiscussion  as  the  weeks  run  on,  and  we  shall 

cauftfl  /  •  liy-and-by  to  understand  the  precise  signifi- 

0  their  acquisition  by  the  conquering  people.  But  | 


we  may  not  doubt  that  the  stolen  goods  will  occasion 
nearly  as  nauch  trouble  to  those  who  take  them  as  their 
loss  will  bring  to  those  from  whom  they  are  taken.  To  hold 
Alsace  and  Eastern  Lorraine,  the  Germans  will  require  a 
permanent  army  of  occupation.  That  army  will  be  greatly 
aided,  it  is  true,  by  the  strong  and  commanding  fortresses  • 
in  which  they  are  quartered ;  but,  when  we  remember  how 
much  trouble  Ireland  gives  to  us  after  four  centuries  of 
possession,  and  with  none  but  its  own  reckless  inhabitants 
to  plot  and  scheme  against  us,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  annexed  Frenchmen,  aided'  by  their  kinsmen  over  the- 
border,  may  worry  and  harass  their  masters,  and,  in  a 
hundred  small  ways,  cause  them  far  more  perplexing 
difficulty  than  would  come  from  such  open  rebellion  as  the 
residents  will  be  wise  enough  to  avoid.  Hard  as  their  rule 
may  be,  the  German  governors  and  military  police  will 
scarcely  venture  to  burn  villages  and  ransack  towns  that 
are  nominally  German,  after  the  fashion  that  they  have 
followed  with  the  French  towns  and  villages  which  have 
been  at  their  mercy  during  the  winter.  To  govern  these 
provinces  will  be  no  easy  or  inexpensive  matter,  and  while 
its  demoralising  effect  upon  the  officers  to  whom  the  work 
is  entrusted  will  reach  to  all  their  countrymen,  the  cost  of 
it  will  fall  entirely  upon  those  countrymen.  Wo  must 
expect,  and  can  hardly  regret,  that  the  greedy  conqueror* 
will  find  that  the  beehives  they  have  seized  contain  sting¬ 
ing  bees  as  well  as  honey,  and  that  the  honey  cannot  bo 
retained  without  the  bees. 

I  The  troubles  directly  incident  to  the  occupation  of  Alsaco 
and  Lorraine,  however,  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  mischief 
that  will  thence  result  to  Germany.  We  shall  hereafter 
show  in  more  detail  how  this  occupation  threatens  to  cause 
wide-spread  injury  to  German  liberalism  by  its  demoralising 
influence  on  the  whole  people,  and  the  additional  power 
with  which  it  will  invest  the  rulers.  A  more  immediate 
injury  will  come  from  the  possession  by  these  rulers  of  the 
monstrous  purchase-money  of  peace.  This  treasure  of 
200,000,000/.,  which  in  another  column  we  have  called  a 
working  balance  available  for  carrying  on  the  trade  of 
war,  will  in  the  first  instance,  and  all  along,  serve  as  a 
capital  fund  to  enable  kings  and  counts,  and  their  whole 
apparatus  of  feudal  tyranny,  to  act  in  defiance  of  the- 
popular  wishes.  The  history  of  England  shows  how  the- 
power  of  the  people  has,  in  all  cases,  been  advanced  by 
their  Sovereign’s  need  of  money,  and  the  necessity  of 
going  to  them  for  it.  German  liberalism,  unless  it  chooses, 
to  break  out  into  open  revolutions  like  those  which  have- 
wrought  doubtful  benefits  for  France,  must  follow 
the  English  fashion ;  and  we  lately  had  reason  to 
hope  that  it  would  do  so  in  quicker  stages  than  our 
own  annals  of  liberty-seeking  show ;  but  that  hope  is 
rudely  shattered  by  recent  events.  If  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollem  can  make  a  puree  for  itself  without  help  from  the 
people,  refilling  the  purse,  as  soon  as  it  is  empty,  by  a  new 
war  of  spoliation,  the  people  of  Germany  have  but  a  poor 
prospect  of  release  from  the  feudal  chains  that  press 
heavily  upon  them.  That  those  chains  do  press  heavily, 
however,  is  ground  of  comfort.  The  self-betraying  dis¬ 
position  of  murderers  is  proverbial,  and  it  is  shared  by 
Kaisers  and  their  counsellors.  It  may  not  be  difficult  for 
the  German  people  to  shake  off  the  yoke  that  is  upon  them  ; 
and  the  sooner  they  do  so,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them 
and  for  their  honour,  and  the  more  hope  there  will  be  that 
Europe  may  be  saved  from  the  wars  and  hatreds  that 
threaten  to  spring  from  the  hollow  peace-making  which  , 
has  been  forced  upon  the  French. 


INDIAN  FINANCE. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  Mr 
Gladstone  consented  to  on  the  pressure  of  Mr  Fawcett, 
bas  not  been  appointed  a  moment  too  soon.  The  chroni<x 
state  of  deficit  of  the  Indian  exchequer  is  a  source  of 
grave  peril  to  the  English  Administration.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  cannot  pay*  its  way,  the  same  fate  will  over¬ 
take  it  that  befalls  improvident  noblemen— it  will  become^ 
bankrupt;  and  it  will  not  be  whitewashed,  it  will  be- 
washed  out.  For,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that,, 
although  the  immediate  suffering  from  excetsive  taxation 
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weighs  only  on  the  people  of  India,  the  rapidly-accumulat-  millions.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  years  of  snrpltu 
iog  debt,  contracted  to  meet  ever-growing  deficiencies,  is  are  not  scattered  through  the  yea^  of  deficit,  but  are 
held  almost  entirely  by  English  people,  and  may  bring  on  grouped  together,  solitary  oases  in  a  sterile  desert  of 
them  ruin  awful  to  contemplate.  The  actual  debt  of  India  financial  barrenness  and.  loss.  Eight  of  those  years 
is  nearly  one  hundred  million  pounds,  but  its  liabilities  on  occurred  before  the  mutiny,  in  two  groups  of  four  years' 
account  of  various  guarantees  amount  to  another  hundred  each,  during  the  respective  adininistrations  of  Lord  Wil- 
millions.  Of  this  enormous  sum  only  an  insignificant  frac-  liam  Bentinck  and  Lord  Dalhousie. 


tion  is  held  by  any  inhabitant  of  India.  The  native  stake  The  glorious  summer  of  Indian  finance  (if  it  be  not  a 
is  only  about  16  out  of  195  millions,  so  that,  in  the  event  mirage)  was  from  1834  to  1837,  under  Lord  William 


of  bankruptcy,  a  loss  of  180  millions  would  fall  upon  our  Bentinck.  During  that  period  a  total  surplus  of  about 
own  country.  What  assurance  have  we  that  this  frightful  twelve  and  a-half  millions  is  clainaed,  and  the  public  debt 
loss  will  not  be  incurred  ?  An  important  and  vital  ques-  was  reduced  by  six  millions.  This  is  alleged  to  have  arisen 


tion,  to  which,  if  a  satisfactory  answer  is  not  forthcoming,  not  from  honest  revenue,  but  from  the  sale  of  ships  and 
our  position  in  India  will  become  one  of  serious  embarrass-  trading  gear  which  had  been  bought  out  of  loans  in 


ment.  The  security  for  this  vast  sum  is  the  revenues  previous  years  j  and  is  consequently  no  more  to  bo  taken 
of  India.  Whether  that  security  is  good  depends  upon  as  a  sign  of  financial  soundness  than  when  a  spendthrift 
whether  the  revenues,  after  providing  for  the  adminis-  nobleman  obtains  ready  money  by  selling  a  portion  of  his 
tration  of  the  country,  a  first  and  necessary  expenditure  estate.  How  far,  making  allowance  for  the  sales  of  the 
that  can  on  no  account  be  shirked,  will  be  sufficient  to  Company,  those  figures  indicate  real  prosperity,  it  is  perhaps 
pay  the  constantly-increasing  interest.  This  question  is  at  this  distance  of  time  impossible  to  discover  j  but  the 
discussed  in  a  very  searching  and  able  pamphlet  by  Mr  real  test  is,  how  did  the  Company  flourish  in  succeeding 
James  Qeddes,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  who  propounds  years  ?  If  the  alleged  surplus  was  merely  the  result  of 
a  number  of  disquieting  propositions,  and  leaves  the  im-  windfalls,  when  they  ceased  to  come  in,  and  the  normal 
pression  that  the  Government  of  India  is  hurrying  on  at  revenue  alone  was  available,  it  would  be  seen  how  far  the 
accelerating  speed  to  bankruptcy.  This  gentleman  presents  apparent  prosperity  was  solid.  What  we  find  is  that  this 
a  striking  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Sir  C.  Tre-  brief  period  of  sunshine  was  followed  by  eleven  years  of 
velyan  that  the  members  of  the  services  oppose  a  passive  acknowledged  and  unbroken  disaster,  during  which  the  de- 
and  sullen  resistance  to  all  measures  of  financial  reform,  ficits  amounted  to  14-^  millions,  all  added  to  the  public 
especially  such  as  tend  to  diminish  their  own  incomes,  debt.  The  Dalhousian  administration  claims  altogether  a 
Alarming  as  his  conclusions  are,  they  unfortunately  receive  surplus,  on  four  years,  of  2  J  millions ;  but  along  with  this 
confirmation  from  the  general  tone  of  almost  hopeless  an  addition  to  the  debt  of  4j  millions,  or  twice  the 
dejection  in  which  eminent  Indian  financiers  speak  of  the  amount  of  the  alleged  savings.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
prospects  of  the  Indian  exchequer.  We  propose  briefly  therefore,  that  Mr  Bright  denounced  the  financial  legerde- 
to  state  the  purport  of  this  somewhat  startling  pamphlet.*  main  of  the  period  as  wanting  in  common  honesty. 

The  solvency  of  the  Indian  Government  will  be  assured,  three  years  since  the  mutiny  in  which  any  sur- 

if  it  be  shown  that  the  debt  it  has  incurred  has  been  tern-  P  claimed,  one  may  be  dismissed,  ^use 

porary  and  occasional  only,  and  that  the  ordinary  income  altliough  the  Odcutta  accounts  show  a  bailee  to  the  good 

is  sufficient  to  meet  the  regular  expenditure,  leaving  a  a 

surplus  to  pay  interest.  Our  enormous  national  debt  of  the  two  remaining  years  1862-63  and 

800  millions  has,  for  the  most  part,  arisen  from  the  Y®  excellent  autlmnty  Mr  Strac  ey  an 

abnormal  cost  of  great  wars,  from  large  sums  raised  Massey— for  saying  that  in  1862  the  suiplus  was  achieved 
for  emergencies,  and  too  great  to  be  conveniently  paid  by  an  exceptional  and  indeed  convukive  effort;. and  m 
off.  In  time  of  peace,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ^^^6  it  was  confessed  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  an  ex- 
can  usually  boast  of  a  surplus,  and  even  occasional  slight  ceedingly  comical  manner,  that  the  surplus  was  a  delusion  ; 
deficits  are  paid  off  without  aggravating  the  national  debt.  resolution  was  put  that  there  was  a  surplus 

In  short,  the  current  expenditure  is  paid  out  of  cur-  I  honourable  gentleman  himself  moved  an  amen  men 
rent  income ;  the  nation  bears  in  annual  taxation  the  annual  desews  to  be  written  in  gold  as  a  mainm  of  Indian 

expense  of  governing  the  country.  Is  it  so  in  India?  “  That  it  appears  by  the  accounts  laid  ^fore  t^ 

Or  do  we  rather  find  that  the  income  is  not  equal  to  the  Ho“settat  the  total  revenue  was,  &o.  ;  and  m  this  absurd 
expenditure,  and  that  the  deficit  is  continually  added  to  the  ®hapo  the  resolutien  was  passed.  ^ 

debt  ?  Accordmg  to  Mr  Geddes,  in  no  year  since  1834  increase  of  the  public  debt  has  not  arisen  from  any 

(when  the  independent  accounts  of  the  Indian  Government  tendemes®  “  applying  taxation;  it  is  not  due  to  a  re¬ 


way  ;  1 
living  i 
balance 


former  years  constantly  come  back  upon  him,  and  he  has  taxation  in  the  old  provinces.  We  have  not  space  to 
to  secure  their  silence  by  paying  interest,  at  a  time  when  tbe  thorny  question  as  to  the  cause  of  thow 

he  is  unable  to  make  ends  meet.  This,  of  course,  cannot  thing  is  clear,  that  unless  means  can  be 

go  on  for  ever ;  a  time  must  come  when  the  necessary  ex-  <^®vised  by  which  an  equation  may  be  wrought  out  Iwtween 
penditure  of  Government  leaves  an  insufficient  amount  to  expenditure,  the  days  of  our  rule  in  India  are 


pay  the  interest,  when  its  credit  will  be  lost,  and  its  crash 
near  at  hand. 


Are  those  allegations  true  ?  Out  of  the  thirty -five  years 
from  1834  to  1809,  deficits  have  been  acknowledged  in  24 
while  only  in  11  has  any  claim  to  a  surplus  been  made. 
On  a  rough  average,  in  rather  less  than  one  out  of  three 
years,  the  Indian  exchequer  has  paid  its  way.  In  the  three 
years  from  1857  to  1800,  during  the  mutiny  and  subse¬ 
quent  pacification  of  India,  deficits  were  admitted  to 
upwards  of  33  millions,  and  an  addition  was  made  to  the 


numbered.  The  financial  sins  of  a  country  will  fall  on 
some  heads  with  a  fearful  crash  ;  and  what  a  calamity  it 
will  be  if  our  recent  good  intentions  to  give  India  the 
blessings  of  western  culture  should  be  rudely  spoilt  by 
bankruptcy  or  revolution  ! 


LOCAL  TAXATION. 

Sir  Massey  Lopes  raised  on  Tuesday  night  a  large 
tion  in  administrative  reform.  The  grievances  connected 


*  -  -  — - f  MAMVAW  w  t/UV  M  VA  f  W  AWAWAAAA*  w  .  — — — - 

public  debt  of  nearly  39  millions.  Has  anything  been  with  the  local  taxation  of  the  kingdom  are  numerous,  an 
done  to  reduce  the  debt  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  now  greater  many  proposals  have  been  made  for  their  mitigation. 
than  it  was  then.  The  history  of  Inffian  finance  since  the  resolution  of  the  Member  for  South  Devon  involved 
1834  has  been  one  of  constantly  increasing  debt ;  while  nothing  less  than  a  reconsideration  of  the  entire  systein  o 
before  that  period  the  Company  had  created  a  debt  of  36  our  local  self-government.  He  proposed  to  alter  the  exist- 

- - — - - — - — -  ing  basis  of  taxation,  and  to  transfer  the  most  onwous 

*  The  Logic  of  Indian  Uejicit,  By  James  Geddes.  Parti,  portion  of  the  charges  now  laid  upon  the  rates  to  the  Con- 
WiUiams  audNorgate.  solidated  Fund.  For  so  fundamental  a  reform,  pregnant 
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‘th  BO  many  unforeseen  consequences,  he  was  bound  to 
re  a  fundamental  injustice  in  the  present  incidence  of 
the  rates.  What  ho  did  attempt  to  prove  was  that  real 
^ronerty  now  bore  the  whole  burden  of  the  rates,  and  his 
Lnawnent  thesis  was  that  the  burden  ought  to  bo  shared 
bv^me  derived  from  personal  property. 

must  be  admitted  that  Sir  Massey  Lopes  can  make 
nnt  a  nlausible  argument  for  his  view  of  the  case. .  The 
entire  income  of  the  country  is  700,000,000/.,  of  which 
only  100,000,000/.  is  derived  from  real  property.  But  it  is 
that  portion  of  the  income  which  bears  the  entire  weight 
of  local  taxation ;  and  why,  he  asks,  should  the  remain- 
inff  six-sevenths  be  exempt  ?  Besides,  local  taxation  is 
rapidly  swelling  in  amount ;  the  old  taxes  are  increasing, 
and  you  are  about  to  impose  new  educational  and  sanitary 
rates.  Are  the  landowners,  whom  you  have  deprived  of 
many  of  their  former  privileges,  to  be  weighted  with  this 
additional  burden,  while  those  whose  income  is  industrial 
and  represents  so  large  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  to  escape  scot-free  ?  The  argument  rests  on  the 
confusion  of  houses  and  land  under  the  same  heading 
of  real  property.  It  was  convenient  for  Sir  Massey 
Lopes’s  purpose  to  confound  the  two,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  increase  in  the  rates;  it  was  equally  con¬ 
venient  for  him  to  forget  his  own  confusion,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  grievance  of  the  landowners.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  rates  had  vastly  increased 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  ;  but  he  neglected  to 
state  on  what  kinds  of  real  property  the  increase  had  fallen. 
It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  that 
increase  has  fallen  upon  house  property,  especially  upon 
houses  in  the  great  cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  see  what  constitutes  the  claim  to  exemption,  or  a 
redistribution  of  taxes,  on  the  part  of  the  landed  proprietors 
whose  wrongs  Sir  Massey  Lopes  ventilates.  The  almost 
appalling  growth  of  local  taxation  in  London,  arising  doubt¬ 
less  from  public  spirit  and  more  effective  administration, 
seem  to  give  an  a  ^priori  refutation  to  the  complaint  of  the 
landowners.  Only  last  year  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  sat  on  the  question  of  the  relative  incidence  of 
the  rates  on  the  owner  and  occupier  respectively,  and  it 
was  clearly  proved  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
fell  on  the  occupier.  Sir  Massey  Lopes  admits  as  much, 
but  how  then  does  it  come  to  be  a  landowner’s  question, 
and  how  is  it  proved  that  the  land  is  groaning  under  bur¬ 
dens  too  heavy  for  it  to  bear  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  rates  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  property.  In  a  country  where 
the  population  tends  to  outstrip  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  where,  of  course,  the  soil  is  limited,  the  land  spontane¬ 
ously  acquires  a  value  that  places  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  land  would  be  entitled  to  bear 
charges  peculiarly  its  own.  Houses  and  land  grow 
while  their  owners  sleep ;  but  the  wealth  properly  called 
industrial  has  no  self-increasing  power.  Even,  therefore, 
if  it  were  strictly  true  that  the  taxation  on  land  had  greatly 
increased,  it  would  still  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
value  of  property  had  greatly  increased  to  its  owners  with¬ 
out  their  co-operation. 

It  would,  at  all  events,  be  in  the  last  degree  dangerous 
to  seek  for  reform  by  throwing  rates  which  seem  to  be 
Imperial  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  A  great  and  threat¬ 
ening  evil  is  the  portentous  growth  of  pauperism,  and 
there  could  bo  no  surer  way  of  removing  the  checks  upon 
it,  which  now  exist,  than  by  shifting  the  incidence  of  the 
tax  from  the  district  which  should  rightly  bear  it,  and 
transferring  it  to  the  general  taxation  of  the  country.  The 
relations  between  Imperial  and  local  taxation  involve  many 
intricate  problems,  but  to  convert  a  large  proportion  of 
the  latter  into  the  former  is  too  simple  a  solution,  and 
would  raise  far  more  difficulties  than  it  settled. 


beginning  been  a  scandal  and  outrage.  The  first  Act,  that 
of  Edward  IH.,  is  a  black  page  in  the  history  of  legislation : 
it  empowered  anyone  to  compel  a  labourer  to  work  for 
him  on  papng  the  old  rate  of  wages.  It  was  an  Act 
intended  to  rob  the  workmen  of  the  rise  of  wages  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  decrease  of  the  population  from  the  black 
plague.  Mr  Secretary  Bruce  put  an  ingeniously  absurd 
interpretation  upon  it.  He  said  it  showed  that  industry 
was  a  duty  to  the  State,  idleness  a  crime ;  ”  and  that  it 
secured  the  labourer  proper  wages.”  Yet  such  legislation 
is  precisely  the  same  as  to  compel  landowners  to  sell  their 
land  to  anyone  who  should  choose  to  demand  it,  receiving 
in  return  the  old  prices,  after  the  value  of  the  land  had 
been  greatly  increased.  We  hear  much  of  the  awful 
effects  of  confiscation  of  property ;  but  we  have  in  that 
earliest  monument  of  trade  legislation  an  illustrious  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  confiscation  of  labour.  It  would  be  idle, 
not  to  say  invidious,  to  make  observation  on  so  old  a 
statute,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  it  has 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  still  flourishes.  The  Bill 
introduced  by  Mr  Bruce,  by  sweeping  away  those  odious 
Acts,  deserves  all  praise  ;  and  we  hope  the  gift  will  not  be 
spoiled  by  retaining  the  third  section,  which  subjects  Trade 
Unionists  to  punishment  for  acts  that  would  be  innocent  if 
committed  by  a  non-unionist.  Distinctions  so  invidious 
ought  not  to  be  retained  ;  they  are  a  relic  of  the  old  in¬ 
justice,  and  should  have  no  place  in  a  scheme  of  impartial 
laws. 


LAW  FOR  TRADE  UNIONS. 

That  the  Trade  Unions  Bill  now  before  the  House  of 
Commons  should  have  been  received  by  working  men  with 
a  large  measure  of  satisfaction  was  to  be  expected,  since  it 
r^oves  the  unjust  laws  by  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
dieted.  The  legislation  on  this  subject  has  from  the 


Another  clause  to  which  objection  has  been  taken  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Unionists  is  that  which  makes  it  a 
misdemeanour  for  a  Secretary  of  a  Union  to  show  a  false 
or  incorrect  copy  of  rules  to  one  who  is  about  to  join  it. 
The  clause  is  very  clumsily  composed,  because,  although  it 
is  framed  only  for  cases  of  fraud,  it  is  so  expressed  as 
apparently  to  inculpate  a  person  who  simply  makes  a  mis¬ 
take.  But  even  apart  from  this,  there  appears  no  good 
reason  for  such  a  clause,  since  a  person  who  is  not  satisfied 
can  leave  a  Union  whenever  he  pleases.  Even  as  a  member, 
he  will  not  be  bound  to  make  any  payment,  unless  he 
is  willing. 

The  most  anomalous  clause  has  not  been  objected  to,  for, 
by  anticipation,  it  had  the  approval  of  Mr  Frederic  Harri¬ 
son,  who  has  been  a  warm  friend  of  Trade  Unions  ;  yet, 
if  passed  into  law  in  its  present  shape,  it  will  be  a  curiosity 
in  legislation.  No  application  of  the  funds  of  a  Trade 
Union  to  provide  benefits  to  members,  and  no  subscriptions 
to  a  Union,  can  bo  enforced  by  the  law.  Yet  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  those  agreements  shall  not  be  unlawful,  and 
specially  not  upon  the  ground,  hitherto  taken,  of  being  in 
restraint  of  trade.  Now,  the  principle  of  law  and  of 
common  justice  is  that  promises  made  upon  good  con¬ 
sideration,  when  their  object  is  not  illegal,  will  be  supported 
by  the  sanction  of  law.  Courts  of  law  will  not  compel  the 
payment  of  wages  of  sin,  however  obligatory  such  may  bo 
in  honour  and  conscience,  because  they  are  the  reward  of 
iniquity.  On  similar  grounds,  the  law  may  object  to  become 
an  instrument  for  enforcing  wagers  and  legalising  betting. 
But  when  the  object  of  a  promise  is  innocent,  to  refuse 
it  recognition  is  to  put  a  premium  on  dishonesty.  The  law 
sees  roguery  triumphant,  and  becomes  an  accessory  after 
the  fact  to  injustice.  What  is  the  use  of  a  legal  system  if 
honest  bargains  are  not  to  be  executed,  but  openly  put  at 
defiance  ?  Since  the  agreements  of  Unions  with  their 
members  are  declared  to  be  not  unlawful,  they  ought,  in 
consistency,  to  be  made  obligatory.  The  anomaly  becomes 
more  glaring  when  we  consider  the  position  of  rich  men’s 
clubs.  Some  of  those  are  established  purely  for  social  or 
convivial  purposes  ;  others  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  by 
Tapers  and  Tadpoles  of  1,000/.  a-year,  paid  quarterly;  but 
they  are  all  under  the  wing  of  the  law,  and  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  members  can  be  recovered  as  legal  debts.  A  short 
time  ago  we  had  to  mention  a  case  of  great  and  unreason¬ 
able  hardship  in  connection  with  Lincoln’s  Inn.  That 
society  claims  the  right  of  keeping  its  members  against 
their  will,  and  refuses  to  let  them  go  without  a  considera¬ 
tion.  The  Unions  could  hardly  make  bolder  pretensions, 
and  yet  they  are  to  be  without  the  pale  of  law.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  in  fiagrant  opposition  to  the  most  universal 
and  most  thoroughly,  established  principles  of  law.  It  is  a 
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moDstrous  hybrid— a  stata  which  is  not  unlawful,  and  yet 
which  is  not  lawful,  which  rests  upon  prejudice,  and  will 
be  productive  of  great  mischief. 

Why,  then,  do  the  Unionists  tamely  acquiesce  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  so  undignified  ?  The  secret  is  easily  detected.  The 
Unions  are  so  strong  that  they  can  dispense  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  law  in  recovering  their  subscriptions.  They 
have  existed  and  multiplied  when  their  primary  objects 
were  criminal ;  they  are  not  likely  to  decay  when  they  are 
offered  a  tardy  recognition.  The  absence  of  legal  sanction 
Las  given  an  artificial  stimulus  to  the  popular  sanction ; 
they  have  not  enjoyed  the  help  or  countenance  of  the 
•baililT,  but  they  have  had  a  “  man  in  the  moon,”  whom 
nobody  could  afford  to  disregard.  Just  as  debts  of  honour 
are  the  most  obligatory  of  all  debts,  and  are  generally  dis¬ 
charged  before  all  others,  so  the  Unionists  have  brought  to 
•bear  upon  one  another  a  pressure  or  persuasive  force  as 
eflficacious  as,  and  much  cheaper  than,  legal  proceedings. 
Consequently,  it  is  a  small  matter  for  them  that  the  law 
refuses  its  assistance  ;  they  can  do  without  it.  But  it  is  a 
grave  matter  in  the  administration  of  justice.  If,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  lawful  and  unlawful  objects  of  a 
•JJnion,  the  Legislature  supported  the  one,  and  condemned, 
by  neglecting,  the  other,  it  would  exercise  a  satisfactory 
infiuence  over  the  growth  of  the  working  man's  conscience; 
it  would  convince  him  of  the  fairness  of  the  law,  and, 
perhaps,  of  the  injustice  of  some  of  the  rules  of  his  Union. 
But  where  all  are  alike  ignored,  good  and  bad  together,  the 
w’orkmen  are  compelled  by  their  e^pr/t  do  corps  to  support 
the  whole.  It  thus  prevents  working  men  from  throwing 
off  the  tyranny  of  unjust  rules  ;  a  just  law  would  encourage 
just  rules,  and  discourage  unjust  ones.  We  therefore  agree 
with  Mr  Frederic  Harrison,  that  legislative  interference 
with  the  internal  disputes  in  Trade  Unions  is  as  likely  to 
be  resented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  workmen,  as  by  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  employers.  The  leaders  of  the  Unions  may  well 
.be  satisfied,  for  the  weaker  the  law  is,  the  stronger  are  they. 
We  are  far  distant  from  the  time  when  the  law  will  treat 
Trade  Unions  with  thejsame  justice,  neither  more  nor  less, 
as  is  meted  out  to  all  clubs  and  associations  ;  but  until 
then,  the  coercion  and  tyranny  exercised  by  Trade  Unions 
‘.Avill  not  disappear. 


MBS  TORPEY’S  CASE. 


The  trial  of  Mrs  Martha  Torpey  for  the  part  she  played 
in  the  robbery  of  Messrs  London  and  Ryder’s  shopman,  in 
Upper  Berkeley  Street,  lost  January,  has  ended  in  a  manner 
which  may  bo  very  disappointing,  but  which  cannot  be  said 
to  be  un-English.  Justice  has  been  defeated,  and  common 
sense  has  been  set  at  nought,  but  a  peculiarly  English 
privilege  of  married  women  has  been  triumphantly  vindi¬ 
cated  and  re-asserted.  The  legal  fiction  that,  unless  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary  can  bo  produced,  a  wife  who 
commits  a  crime  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  or  with 
his  assistance,  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  acting  under  his 
control,  influence,  and  coercion,  and  is,  therefore,  legally 
irresponsible,  has  again  received  the  sanction  of  a  British 
jury.  This  doctrine  has,  moreover,  been  anew  enunciated 
by  a  British  judge,  and  is  undoubtedly  in  strict  accordance 
with  “  that  wilderness  of  single  instances,  that  codeless 
myiiad  of  precedents,”  which  constitutes  the  common  law 
•  of  England.  In  his  address  to  the  jury  who  tried  Mrs 
Torpey,  Mr  Russell  Gurney  acknowledged  that  the  balance 
'  of  authorities  was  in  favour  of  the  acquittal  of  a  wife  who 
might  bo  presumed  to  have  acted  under  the  control 
of  her  husband,  and  ho  distinctly  and  repeatedly  told 
them  that  the  question  they  had  to  consider  was, 
Whether  the  prisoner  was  exercising  an  independent 
will,  and  not  acting  under  the  control  of  her  husband,  or, 
in  other  words,  whether  the  part  she  had  taken  showed 
»that  she  was  in  fact  exercising  a  free  will  of  her  own,  and 
was  not  coerced  by  her  husband.”  It  was  a  delicate  and 
complicated  metaphysical  problem  that  was  submitted  to 
the  jury,  and  not  a  simple  question  of  fact.  It  is  true 
.that  the  Recorder  also  ruled  that  a  wife  w’as  not  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  plea  of  presumed  coercion  in  a  case 
where  violence  had  been  used,  but  the  jury,  not  unnaturally, 
failed  to  appreciate  this  distinction.  This  was  an  excep- 
iion  to  the  general  principles  of  the  law,  and  the  jury  pre¬ 


ferred  the  general  principles  to  the  exception.  Considering 
the  state  of  the  law  and  the  ruling  of  the  judge,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  Mrs  Torpey  has  been  acquitted 
in  spite  of  the  clear  and  conclusive  evidence  that  was 
brought  against  her.  If  our  juries  are  to  be  expected  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  motives  that  actuate  criminals 
it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  French  system  of  criminai 
procedure,  and  institute  searching  inquiries  into  the  ante- 
cedents  of  persons  charged  with  offences  against  the  law. 
The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  in  the  case  of  Mrs  Torpey 
would  have  enabled  a  jury  of  psychologists  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  she 
acted  of  her  own  free  will,  or  under  the  influence  of  her 
husband. 

But  it  will  probably  be  considered  more  in  consonance 
with  modern  tendencies  to  abolish  the  plea  that  a  wife  is 
legally  irresponsible  for  crime  committed  at  the  instigation 
of  her  husband  than  to  introduce  the  French  system  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  into  England.  The  position  of 
women  in  this  country,  although  very  far  from  being  what 
it  ought  to  be,  does  not  justify  the  retention  of  a  rule  of 
law  which  evidently  originated  in  a  condition  of  society 
very  different  from  that  now  existing.  Mrs  Torpey’s 
counsel  argued  that  a  married  woman  was  bound  by 
her  vows  to  obey  her  husband,  even  when  he  commanded 
her  to  do  illegal  acts, — founding  his  opinion  apparently  on 
the  words,  “  wives,  obey  your  husbands  in  all  things*’— 
and  it  would  appear  that  this  view  of  a  wife’s  obligations 
is  not  altogether  obsolete ;  for  although  the  judge  dis¬ 
sented  from  Mr  Williams  on  this  point,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  jury  disagreed  with  him.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  trial  of 
Mrs  Torpey  reminds  us  that  the  law  of  England  does  not 
condemn  a  wife  who  ventures  to  carry  the  precept  into 
practice.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a  wife  is  still  considered 
to  be  so  thoroughly  under  subjection  to  her  husband  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  visit  her  with  punishment  for  any 
offences  she  may  commit  at  his  dictation.  This  is  the 
merciful  side  of  the  legislation,  founded  on  the  false  and 
mischievous  theory  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  in¬ 
feriority  of  women. 

The  evidence  produced  against  Mrs  Torpey  would  have 
been  tolerably  suflBcient  to  secure  her  conviction,  if  the 
jury  had  not  considered  her  legally  irresponsible ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  public  if  the  pro¬ 
secution  had  obtained  fuller  information  regarding  the 
modus  operand i  of  the  robbery.  We  are  even  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  drug  that  the  Torpeys  administered.  The 
prisoner’s  counsel  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
smell  of  chloroform  had  been  observed  either  by  the  shop¬ 
man  who  was  robbed,  or  by  any  of  the  persons  who  first 
entered  the  room  after  the  robbery  had  taken  place.  It 
was,  of  course,  for  the  interest  of  his  client  that  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams  should  seek  to  mystify  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  crime,  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  police 
had  been  able  to  clear  up  this  point.  But  the  police  have 
not  shone  in  the  affair.  Had  not  the  Leamington  landlady 
with  whom  the  Torpeys  lodged  been  a  woman  of  altogether 
unusual  penetration  and  decision,  we  should  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  remained  for  ever  ignorant  even  of  the  real 
names  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  most  skilfully-planned 
and  boldly-executed  robbery.  There  seems  to  have  been 
little  risk  of  detection  while  the  robbery  was  in  progress. 
The  ease  with  which  the  shopman  was  overpowered,  by  the 
combined  influence  of  a  narcotic  and  compression  of  the 
throat,  is  calculated  to  produce  an  uneasy  feeling.  Oar 
safety  would  appear  to  lie  mainly  in  the  lack  of  enterprise 
and  daring  which  characterises  the  vast  majority  oi 
criminals,  and  to  be  in  a  very  slight  degree  dependent  on 
the  means  we  possess  of  protecting  ourselves,  or  of  securing 
the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  our  assailants. 


PLACID  PATRIOTISM. 

It  has  never  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  vrith  n 
satisfactory  definition  of  patriotism.  All  the  defimtions 
we  have  seen  have  been  either  too  poetic  or  too  proswe. 
Either  a  man  is  dying  for  hja  country,  or  he  is  suffering 
from  a  slight  attack  of  home-sickness  ;  in  the  one  case  i 
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They  live  for  their  age,  and  trust  to  posterity  to  discover 
that  this  was  the  secret  of  their  lives.  They  work  for 
their  country,  love  it,  and  will  not  be  buried  in  West- 
nunster  Abbey.  There  are  poets — men  who  live  poems, 
but  do  not  write  them — ^hard-working,  honest,  thrifty, 
making  our  nation  great,  and  loving  their  dear,  dumb 
country  with  sincere  and  undemonstrative  affection. 
Mute  these  men  may  be,  but  not  inglorious.  Our  feverish 
life  rolls  past  them,  and  moves  them  not,  for  they  are 
buoyant  with  a  calm  faith  in  their  kind,  their  age,  and 
their  nation.  After  an  adverse  vote,  or  a  hot  canvas, 
or  the  death  of  a  great  statesman,  to  touch  such  natures 
is  to  be  braced  up  with  new  being.  Old  England,  with 
them,  is  not  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  or  anybody’s  time, 
but  all  time.  “  Fewer  great  men,”  they  tell  you — 
“  yes,  but  fewer  little  men.” 

Placid  patriotism,  however,  takes  another  form.  It  is 
not  sunny,  white-^nged,  and  vigorous,  but  dull,  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  dim-eyed.  Such  men  are  modem  mystics, 
not  closing  their  eyes  to  see  better,  but  seeing  nothing 
except  the  remote  through  their  open,  bemused  lids. 
George  Eliot  has  best  described  such  men,  as  those 
**  whose  best  hope  for  the  world 
Is  eTer  that  the  world  is  near  its  end.’* 

Bad  as  reformers,  they  are  still  worse  as  companions. 
They  are  projectors  of  shadow,  not  givers  of  light ;  and 
their  patnotism  is  too  often  mistaken  for  the  pleasanter 
type  we  have  essayed  to  describe. 


inav  mere 

better  than  a  mere  cupboard-love.  Patriotism  is  said  to 
be  highest  duty  or  lowest  invention — a- crabbed  narrow¬ 
ness  or  an  expansive  humanity — a  selfish  indifference  to 
other- worldliness,  or  a  passionate  romantic  abnegation. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  cosmopolitanism,  says  one ;  the 
sense  of  vastness  ring-fenced  by  local  attachments,  avers 
a  secoTid ;  affection,  co-extensive  with  knowledge,  declares 
a  third. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  distinguish  in  order  to 
divide  in  order  to  distinguish.”  As  St  Austin  said  of 
time,  so  we  say  of  patriotism — that  we  know  very  well 
what  it  is  until  some  one  asks  us  to  define  it.  But  most 
definitions  exclude  the  placid  patriots,  and  in  their 
interests  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  Modern  patriot¬ 
ism,  unfortunately,  is  loud-tongued  and  demonstrative. 
It  has  a  palpable  design  upon  us.  It  seeks  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  to  arrest  our  attention,  to  command  our  energy, 
to  obtain  our  subscriptions.  There  are  reforms  to  be 
effected,  and  it  works  at  them  with  flail,  and  fan,  and 
steam  engine.  There  is  labour  to  economise,  and  it  rushes 
to  the  Patent  Office  with  designs  and  models.  There 
are  heroic  reputations  to  be  redeemed,  and  it  Boswellises 
until  the  biographer  overshadows  the  hero.  All  this 
while  the  placid  patriot  sits,  sunny-eyed,  in  his  study, 
or  his  chimney-corner,  or  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  neither  dwarfed  by  his  homefulness  nor 
attenuated  by  his  cosmopolitanism.  Panic  never  touches 
him.  He  believes  in  the  great  historic  forces  behind  us, 
and  is  neither  captivated  by  every  new  method  nor 
humiliated  by  every  new  failure.  If  he  warms  up  at  all,  it 
is  when  cynics  rage  and  the  violent  are  supreme.  He  has 
what  the  many  lack — faith;  and  it  keeps  him  quiet, 
patient,  observant,  and  hopeful.  Such  men  never  come 
flushed  from  political  meetings,  or  angry  from  the  polling- 
booth.  They  vote  right  and  straight,  and  yet  they  are 
never  downcast  when  there  has  been  local  reaction  or 
temporaiy  defeat.  They  never  threaten,  and  their 
boldest  rebuke  is  expressed  in  the  words,  “  I  thought  it 
would  be  so.”  We  button-holed  a  patriot  of  this  stamp 
the  other  day.  “  You  look  depressed,”  said  he,  “never 
give  way  to  these  flurries — they  do  no  good.  England 
is  going  to  the  dogs — they  tell,  do  they  ?  It  simply 
means  their  party  is  not  in  power.  Don’t  be  alarmed. 
The  same  thing  was  said  before  our  tinie^  you  know.” 
Leaving  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  he  turned  back  and 
added,  “  I’d  have  the  Liberals  be  careful  all  the  same.” 

Placid  patriotism  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  men  who 
mingle  least  in  local  and  national  politics,  and  never  in  the 
latter  as  narrow  partisans.  They  have  no  strong  personal 


A  New  Phase  of  Baby-Faeming. — Last  week  Mr 
Charley,  the  member  for  Salford,  introduced  his  Bill  for 
subjecUng  all  baby- farms  to  police  and  medical  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  restraining  all  baby-farmers  who  cannot  prccurd 
a  magistrate’s  licence,  renewable  each  year  on  proof  of 
good  behaviour.  We  fear  the  plan  will  be  futile,  if  it  is 
not  mischievous.  The  law  should  be  rigidly  enforced 
against  baby-killers  ;  but  we  have  small  feith  in  magis¬ 
trates  or  policemen  as  head-nurses.  There  is  more  to  bo 
hoped  from  private  effort ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
something  is  being  done  in  this  direction.  On  Monday 
week  an  excellent  creche^  of  which  Mrs  John  Hilton  is  the 
founder  and  superintendent,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Society  of  Friends’  Mission,  was  opened  at  Stepney, 
very  near  to  Ratcliff  Highway.  Here  an  upstairs 
suite  of  rooms  is  furnished  for  about  forty  babies,  as  many 
swing-cots  being  ranged  along  the  walls,  and  suitablo 
arrangements  being  made  for  nursing  and  feeding  them 
with  good  milk.  The  ground-floor  is  fitted  up  for  some 
forty  children  old  enough  to  run  about,  but  not  more 
than  four  or  five  years  of  age.  All  round  the  room 
are  pretty  little  seats,  with  a  sort  of  table  in  front 
of  them,  from  which  the  children  may  take  their  bread- 
and-milk,  and  plenty  of  toys  are  at  hand.  The  elder 
children  wear  their  own  clothes,  but  the  babies,  brought 
every  morning  by  their  mothers,  are  washed  and  re-dressed 
in  garments  belonging  to  the  creche^  the  clothes  being 
again  changed  when  the  parents  come  for  them  at  night. 
This  really  good  charity  is  available  only  for  married 
women,  and  especially  for  widows,  who,  having  to  go 
out  to  work  during  the  daytime,  leave  no  proper 
persons  at  homo  to  take  care  of  their  babies.  If  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  little  more,  they  are  only  charged 
a  penny  a  day  for  each  infant’s  food  and  lodging. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A  FRAGMENT  FROM  THE  NEW  SYMPOSIUM. 

Sir, — I  went  down  on  Friday  evening  to  the  Albion  with 
my  friend  John  Smith  to  partake  of  the  dinner  which  was  to 
be  given  in  honour  of  the  Master  of  Hilliol,  and  at  the  same 
time  desirous  to  listen  to  the  speeches,  in  what  mann^  u 
would  be  made.  I  found  gathered  there  men  of  note  both  m 
our  public  assemblies  a*nd  in  our  law  courts,  and  with  them 
some  who  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  that  they  have 
written  books  or  even  poems.  And  although  the  dinner  was 
good,  yet  were  the  speeches  that  were  made  even  better,  not 
only  because  of  the  great  mind  of  the  roaster,  whom  all  the 
speakers  praised  alike,  handing  on  the  panegyiic  each  to  the 
other,  as  those  who  run  in  the  torch  race  do  with  the  torch, 
but  because  also  their  praises  were  spoken  with  no  lack  of 
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zeaL  And  after  that  we  had  eaten  the  dinner,  and  that  the 
aingera  had  aung  a  p«an  of  thankagiving,  many  excellent  and 
admirable  thinga  were  aaid  touching  the  advantageaof  atudy, 
and  the  abolition  of  certain  thinm  called  testa — from  the 
which  it  waa  expectal  that  no  small  good  would  result—and 
we  were  alao  reminded  of  the  fate  of  those  who  had  enquired 
into  philosophy  beyond  the  limits  which  are  allowed  b^r  our 
eoclesiaatical  laws.  I  waa  much  pleased  with  what  was  said  by 
the  Keeper  of  the  Public  Treasury,  a  somewhat  bitter  old 
man,  wno  seemed  to  doubt  whether  he  were  really  among 
friends,  but  who,  after  that  a  certain  eminent  lawyer  had  said 
many  and  very  sweet  thinm,  appeared  to  become  reassured. 
And  there  was  also  a  theologian  from  the  w’estem  country, 
who  had,  I  heard,  in  his  youth  been  a  fellow  student  with  the 
master,  and  who  has  since  taught  publicly  many  sons  of  our 
wealthiest  men,  and  has  written  of  the  destiny  of  the  universe. 
!Now  I,  in  so  far  as  I  followed  what  was  said  upon  each  occa¬ 
sion,  was  not  only  much  pleased  with  what  I  heard  but 
seemed  to  myself  to  become  wiser,  as  if  it  were  that  know¬ 
ledge  had,  like  the  wine,  been  poured  from  a  full  into  an 
empty  vessel.  The  master,  however,"  sat  and  smiled  from 
time  to  time,  and  sang  to  himself  in  a  low  voice  fragments  of 
music,  such  as  is  sung  in  great  festivals  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if,  while  all  the  guests  were  praising  him  as  the  wisest  of 
men,  he  were  himself  thinking  that  he  was  but  less  foolish 
than  are  others.  At  last,  however,  he  himself  arose  to  speak, 
which  he  did  in  his  accustomed  manner,  casting  his  eyes  up 
and  down,  and  stopping  at  times  as  if  he  were  not  pleased 
with  what  he  had  said,  and  were  waiting  for  a  sign  from 
some  unseen  adviser.  And  while  he  was  yet  telling  us  how 
the  voice  of  philosophy,  like  the  voice  of  the  Sibyl,  without 
lyre  and  witnout  song,  yet  pierces  through  all  ages  by  the 
power  of  the  god,  and  waa  further  proceeding  to  speak  of  a 
certain  concord  of  discords  which  was,  he  said,  of  all  har¬ 
monies,  the  most  truthful  and  the  most  sweet,  we  heard  a 
great  noise  in  the  street,  as  of  a  band  of  revellers  from  some 
club,  and  over  all  the  voice  of  our  y^oung  friend,  whow  lyrics 
have  now  reached  their  second  edition.  He  was,  as  it  were, 
ainging  before  sunrise,  and  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  no  more 
sober  than  were  the  neophytes  amongst  ourselves.  Soon  we 
heard  him  on  the  stairs,  roaring  out  and  asking  where  was 
the  master,  and  in  yet  a  moment  he  burst  in  with  a  noisy 
train  of  revellers,  and  said,  “  Well,  gentlemen ;  good  evening. 
You  seem  to  me  to  be  sober.  Will  you  admit  to  your  com¬ 
pany  a  man  who  has  already  drunken  ;  or  shall  I  only  do  that 
lor  which  I  came — praise  the  wisest  and  fairest  man  in  the 
room,  and  so  depart  ?  Will  you  diink  with  me,  or  will  you 
not  ?”  and  hereupon  all  began  to  welcome  him  at  once,  and 
to  bid  him  sit  down,  and  to  call  for  a  chair  ;  and  so  the  poet 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  chairman,  between  him  and  the 
master,  and  with  much  gesticulation  and  movement  of  his 
hands,  he  buist  into  a  panegyric. 

**  I  shall  endeavour,  gentlemen,’*  said  he,  “to  praise  the 
master  b^  a  simile,  and  you  may  think  that  I  am  joking,  but 
yet  my  simile  has  truth  for  its  end,  not  laughter.  He  is  like 
nothing  so  much  as  the  monkeys,  which  look  exceedingly 
wise,  and  are  wise  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  this,  that  they 
cannot  be  made  to  speak.  For,  it  is  said,  they  are  afraid  that, 
were  they  to  speak,  they  would  also  be  made  to  work  ;  and 
so,  too,  this  arch  monkey — list,  master,  and  contradict  me  if 
I  say  what  is  not  true — cannot  be  made  to  speak  but  under 
compulsion,  and  even  then  will  only  say  such  things  as,  ‘I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  you.’  or  *  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  in 
good  taste,^hiding  thereoy  his  exceeding  wisdom,”  and  so,  he 
w’eut  on  to  say  that  were  this  wisdom  Known  of  men,  they 
would  have  no  faith  either  in  Gladstone  or  in  any  one  else  ; 
nor  would  they,  as  some  <lo  now,  deplore  the  loss  of  Palmer¬ 
ston,  but  thejr  would  take  the  master  by  force  and  would 
make  him  a  king,  exactly  as  it  has  been  said  with  truth,  that 
the  best  men  will  not  govern  unless  they  are  compelled. 
‘‘  Perhaps,’’  said  he,  “  he  is  afraid  to  show  this  wisdom,  as  in 
times  past  it  brought  upon  him  troubles  not  unworthy  of  a 
philosopher  ;  and  so  now  he  shows  it  rarely,  and  only  to  those 
in  company  with  'whom  he  wandeis,  without  an  umbrella,  as 
is  his  wont,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell ;  and  thereunder 
the  trees,  talking  of  Heraclitus  and  of  Parmenides,  says  noble 
things,  which  his  listener  understands,  and  also  noble  things 
which  he  does  not.” 

How,  while  he  had  been  saying  all  this,  I  fell  asleep,  and 
waking  presently  with  the  cold,  1  saw  that  the  rest  of  the 
guests  were  either  asleep  or  else  had  gone.  The  only  three 
awake  were  the  master,  and  the  young  poet,  and  the  keeper 
of  the  public  treasury,  who  were  drinlcing  great  draughts  of 
unmixM  German  wine  out  of  a  winh  cooler,  passing  it  from 
left  to  right.  The  master  was  holding  forth  to  them,  but  I  do 
not  remember  exactly  what  he  said,  for  I  had  not  attended 
from  the  beginning,  and  I  was  but  half  awake.  ^  But  the  sum 
of  it  was  that  he  compelled  them  to  admit  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  same  man  to  be  at  once  a  wise  statesman  and  to 
speak  well  on  public  matters,  and  that  the  art  of  a  statesman 
was  the  art  of  keeping  silence  ;  and  they,  sorely  worsted  in 


the  discussion,  and  not  fully  following  what  was  said,  b^n 
to  nod  ;  and  first  the  poet  fell  asleep,  and  then,  as  day  b^n 
to  break,  the  statesman,  and  thereupon  the  master,  first  c£c^ 
fully  covering  each  with  his  own  great  coat,  emptied  the  wine 
cooler,  and  so  went  away  ;  and  I,  as  is  my  custom,  followed 
him,  and  first  he  made  his  way  to  the  Turkish  Wh,  and  from 
thence  he  issued  with  a  smile  sweeter  than  ever,  and— which 
is  not  often  his  custom — with  his  hat  brushed,  and  so  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Boyal  Institution,^  where  it  had  been  cried 
abroad  that  he  would  that  morning  lecture  upon  a  subvi®. 
question  of  Greek  philosophy.  I  am,  &c.,  p. 


THE  LIFE  GUARDS. 

Sir,— I  am  glad  to  observe  your  remarks  on  the  life  Guards 
in  last  week’s  number.  The  inutility  of  this  favoured  corps 
either  as  a  special  guard  to  her  Majesty,  as  an  effective 
junct  to  our  military  strength,  or  as  an  available  addition  to 
our  police,  at  all  adequate  to  its  great  cost,  is  clear  to  every 
one.  In  fact  it  exists  only  as  a  matter  of  display  and  glitter 
when  Royalty  shows  itself,  and  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
foreign  potentates  make  visits  to  our  Court.  A  doggrel 
rhyme,  in  which  the  gamins  of  Windsor  indulge,  compre¬ 
hends  and  covers  the  whole  case  : 

The  Life  Guards  red,  and  the  Life  Guards  blue, 

The  more's  the  pity,  hare  nothing  to  do. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  strictly  correct ;  the  fact  being  that,  with 
only  sufficient  drill  and  parade  to  keep  men  and  horses  in 
health,  they  are  driven  to  all  sorts  of  expedients  to  kill  time. 
In  London,  where  they  spend  the  greater  ^rtion  of  their 
time,  they  have  more  opportunity  of  dispelling  ennui;  they 
are  there  lost  in  the  surging  mass  of  humanity,  but  when  in 
country  quarters  at  Windsor  they  find  time  move  on  so 
heavily  that  the  officers  amuse  themselves  by  riding  after  a 
drag  hunt,  and  the  men  occupy  their  time  as  best  Uiey  can, 
lounging  about  Windsor,  in  fisning  either  in  the  Thames  for 
gudgeon,  or  at  the  garden-gates  of  the  inhabitants  for  smiles 
From  the  fairest  of  Abigails.  A  most  unusual  number  of 
public-houses  and  beer-shops  offer  their  attractions,  and  some 
of  them,  for  their  delectation,  aspire  to  the  distinction  of 

fin-palaces.  There  has  been  of  late  a  spasmodic  effort  to 
nd  more  work  for  the  troops  ;  a  visit  ot  some  duration  to 
Aldershot,  where  the  regiment  camped  out,  more  drill  being 
enforced  and  more  combined  action.  But  this  unaccustomed 
rigour  called  forth  occasional  complaints,  as,  for  instance,  the 
exclamation  of  a  young  man,  who  said,  “  Our  colonel  is  so 
deucedly  fond  of  soldiering.” 

The  origin  of  these  troops  was  in  a  remote  and  bad  part  of 
our  history,  when  the  Crown  needed  janizaries  for  its  protec¬ 
tion  ;  now  no  such  requirement  exists.  Our  Queen  is  secure  in 
the  affections  of  her  subjects,  and  can  travel  in  undisturbed 
security  from  one  end  of  her  dominions  to  the  other.  For¬ 
merly  the  monarch,  seated  in  a  bullet-proof  carri^e,  was 
surrounded  with  mounted  guards ;  his  escort  for  the  first 
stage  out  of  London  was  the  Life  Guards,  and  they  w^ 
relieved  by  ordinary  cavalry.  Now  the  Sovereign  commits 
herself,  when  she  travels,  to  the  care  of  the  engineman  and 
stoker,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  secure  than  the  meanest 
of  her  subjects. 

The  rank  held  in  the  army  by  these  regiments  is  the  very 
highest  in  pay  and  in  indulgence.  Yet  they  are  simply  orna¬ 
mental.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  called  on  to  take  part  in 
action,  these  fine  fellows  would  do  their  utmost ;  but  what 
chance  would  they  have  if  confronted  by  light  cavalry  or  the 
Uhlans  we  have  heard  so  much  of  lately  ;  or  against  infantry 
armed  with  the  new  lo^-range  weapons  ?  They  are  wldom 
useful  even  as  police.  Their  great  exploit  was  in  taking  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  to  the  Tower  in  1810,  at  which  time  tn®r» 
was  no  organised  police,  and  nothing  to  be  relied  on  as  civil 
power  but  parish  constables  or  their  low-priced  substitutes. 
Can  it  be  doubted,  if  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commo^ 
should  misbehave  himself,  and  have  now  to  be  taken  to  the 
same  place,  that  the  only  foree  employed  would  be  such  as 
Colonel  Henderson  could  furnish  in  aid  of  the  Sergeant-^ 
Arms  ?  It  is  true  that  the  Life  Guards  were  called  <mt  the 
other  day  when  the  park  railings  were  roughly  handled,  but 
the  mounted  police  would  have  performed  the  duty  *<1*^^ 
well  and  more  in  accordance  witn  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
statement  that  each  man  and  horse,  in  present  arrangemwts, 
costs  1 14f.  yearly  does  not  denote  the  whole  outlay  ;  the^ 
men  are  expensively  house<l,  and  in  one  case  luxuriously.  A 
special  mounted  force  of  100  men  would  suffice  for  the  servi^ 
of  the  Queen,  and  if  the  rest  were  disbanded  the  saving  to 
the  country  would  be  much  more  than  136,000/.  per  annum. 
February  28,  1871.  lam,  &c.,  Se»»^ 


VACCINATION.  ,  . 

Sir,-- In  reply  to  “A  Working  Man,”  I  would  say  t 
producing  a  m^ified  form  of  small-pox  os  a  prevents 
against  that  frightful  and  most  contagious  of  diseases,  natura* 
small-pox,  has  been  practised  from  remote  antiquity. 
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The  Chinese  profess  to  Imve  *ow?i  the  disorder  for  manj 
centuries  by  putting  crusts  into  the  nostrils,  and  long  before 
the  Christian  era  the  Brahmins  in  India  made  inoculation 
a  religious  ceremony. 

Inoculation,  the  introduction  beneath  the  skin  of  matter 
taken  from  a  small-pox  pustule,  was  practised  in  Turkey  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  introduced  here  in  1713  by 
Dr  E  Jimoni,  of  Oxford,  also  in  1716  by  Mr  Kennedy,  a 


only  in  airesting  further  progress  in  this  direction,  but  even 
in  annulling  all  the  good  that  has  been  done.  The  chief 


in  annulling  all  the  good  that  has  been  done.  The  chief 
argument  oi  “  A  Subscriber,”  and  indeed  of  most  opponents 
of  the  Acts/ app^rs  to  be  that  as  contagious  disease  is  a 
punishment  for  vice,  we  have  no  right  to  interpose  to  protect 
^cious  persons  from  the  consequences  of  their  offence.  But 
they  only  beg  the  question  by  assuming  that  the  disease  it 
the  punishment  of  vice.  There  is  nothing  more  in  the 


surgeon,  and  M.  Pylwiui ;  ^  not,  however,  till  1718  ateence  of  matrimony  (which  in  this  instance  constitutes 

that  the  subject  attract^  much  attention,  when  Lady  Mary  vice)  to  cause  disease,  than  there  is  in  matrimony  (which  con- 
W.  Montagu,  wife  of  the  Ambassador  at  the  Porte,  wrote,  stitutes  virtue)  to  prevent  it.  A  man  or  woman  may  lead  a 

rruo.  omolI.TiAY  TAtai  and  sn  crenaral  amnnonf  iih  ia  li^rA  wlmlA  _ l  • _ _ *.1  .  «  •  *'  . 


pains  to  bring  this  useful  invention  into  fashion  in  England. 
The  first  person  inoculated  here  was  her  daughter,  and  soon 
after  some  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  this  though 
the  physicians  of  the  day  opposed  Lady  Montagu.  Inocu¬ 
lation  had  previously  been  practised  in  South  Wales,  but 


iation  had  previously  been  practised  in  South  Wales,  but 
the  fact  ou^  became  recognised  when  Lady  Montagu  took 
up  the  question.  In  the  London  Small-pox  Hospital  in  1797- 


iiient  when  speaking  of  an  offence  which  no  human  being 
ever  knowingly  or  wilfully  committed.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  a  homely  comparison  ;  every  one  knows  that 
some  mushrooms  are  wholesome  and  others  poisonous,  and 
that  the  similarity  of  their  outward  appearance  frequently 
deceives  inexperienced  persons.  Suppose  that  there  were  a 
law,  human  or  divine,  forbidding  for  some  reason  the  use  of 


99,  amoDg  5,964  cases  of  inoculated  small-pox  there  were  nine  mushrooms  of  any  kind,  would  it  not  be  manifestly  absurd 

.  .1  _ •_  nt*Ck  "Ar—  TT— _ 1 _ 1 _ _ _ _ 1 _  .  ..  -  .  ..  » 


deaths,  or  one  in  662.  Mr  Holwell,  who  inoculated  multitudes 
in  ludia  during  a  residence  of  thirty  years,  affirmed  that  **  it 
never  spreads  the  infection,  as  is  commonly  imagined  in 
Europe.”  Inoculation  is  now  illegal ;  its  object  was  to 
produce  a  benignant  form  of  the  disease  by  diminishing 
the  number  of  “pocks.”  Cowpox  (vaccination)  reduces 
the  severity  to  a  minimum,  onlv  forming  a  single  pock  for 
each  incision,  and  absolutely  taking  away  the  power  of  self¬ 
propagation,  though  it  ^ perhapt  affords  less  surely  and  less 
})enuanently  the  customary  protection,”  yet  it  never  causes 
even  one  death  in  662,  as  does  inoculation. 

Vaccination  had  its  birth  on  May  14,  1796  ;  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  America  in  1799,  and  into  France  in  1800.  This 
operation  (the  introduction  of  cow-pox  into  the  system)  is 
due  to  Edward  Jenner,  who  found  among  the  Gloucestershire 
dairymaids  a  popular  belief  that  persons  who  had  caught  cow- 
pox  from  the  udder  in  milking  could  not  “  take  small-pox.” 
After  long  observation  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  notion,  and  conceived  the  “  happy 
thought  ”  of  propagating  cow-pox  from  one  person  to  another. 


to  say  that  the  efiect  produced  by  accidentally  eating  a 
poisonous  species  was  a  punishment  for  disobedience  to  the 
law  which  proscribed  the  whole  genus  ? 

^  There  is  one  question  which  1  would  submit  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  who  believe  in  the  theory  of  punishment 
by  disease.  They  will  agree  with  me  that  the  seduction  of  a 
pure  virgin  is  a  far  graver  outrage  on  religion  and  morality 
than  intercourse  with  a  diseased  prostitute  ;  let  them  explain 
therefore  why,  if  conta^on  is  the  punishment  of  vice,  does 
the  former  offence,  by  the  very  reason  of  its  enormity,  secure 
to  its  perpetrator  complete  immunity  from  that  punishment  ? 

I  am,  &c.,  S.  A. 

London,  Feb.  27,  1871. 

[There  are  so  many  demands  upon  our  space  that  we  shall  - 
bo  unable,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  to  publish  any  more 
letters  on  this  subject. — Ed.  Ex.J 


exhibited  by  the  *Hue  and  Cry*  in  the  old  papers  of  the 
last  portion  of  the  seventeenth  and  first  portion  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  he  can  form  but  a  faint  conception  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  small-pox  upon  the  population.  Every 


WOMEN-ABTISTS. 

Sir, — ^As  your  paper  is,  in  a  general  way,  very  fair  in  its 
treatment  of  the  questions  regarding  women*s  effort^  difii- 
culties,  and  so-called  privileges,  I  was  the  more  surprised  to 
see,  in  your  number  of  the  25th  ult.,  an  assertion,  apropos  of 
your  notice  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Female 
Artists,  that  “the  profession  of  painting,  at  any  rate,  is  one 
in  which  the  sexes  stand  upon  the  same  ground  with  equal 
chances.*’  Where,  then,  is  the  woman  who  is  entitled  to  put 


man  seemed,  more  or  less,  to  have  been  speckled  with  *  pock-  those  coveted  letters^  R.A..  after  her  name  ?  though  the  Boyal 
holes,’  and  the  race  must  have  presented  one  moving  ttiraa  of  Academy  was  established  for  the  admission  of  female  as  well 
pits  and  scars.”  as  male  artists  among  the  forty  members  ;  and  every  one 


li  vaccination  has  not  Yielded  the  results  expected  of  it, 
And  small-pox  is  yet  very  far  from  being  stam)^  out,  there 
are  three  good  reasons  for  the  comparative  failure.  There 


well  knows  the  money  value  (to  mention  no  others)  of  the 
magic  letters.  Surely  it  is  net  contended  that  no  woman 
can  or  does  not  paint  better  than  the  lowest  of  the  R.A.*s. 
Not  to  mention  such  honoured  names  as  those  of  Madame 


gradually  increasing 


sjon  through  many  generations  of  men,  indicating  revacciua- 


I  do  not  know  of  any  recently -authenticated  cases  in  this 
uutry  of  syphilis  being  imparted  by  vaccination.  As  to 
thi  of  the  diseases  popularly  classed  under 

b  capable  of  being  inoculated,  as  has  been  proved 

J  neither  can  a  person  take  any  such 
with,  or  attending  on,  such  invalids, 
wme  holds  with  regard  to  bronchitis. 

I  am,  &c.,  Deltius. 


hold  their  own  very  well  with  the  men’s,  yet,  ^  until  more 
recognition  is  given  them  as  artists,  I  think  it  well  they 


recognition  is  given  tnem  as  arusis,  i  ininx  it  wen  tuejr 
shomd  hare  a  separate  Exhibition,  partly  to  admit  the  works 
of  a  large  number  of  women,  thereby  showing  that  art  is 
the  occupation  of  many  women  ;  and  also  as  an  undeniable 
declaration  or  assertion  of  their  cohesion,  the  want  of  which 
is  so  often  brought  against  them.  I  am,  &c.,  K.  H. 

March  2ndr 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 


MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

SuKDAT  Lecture  Socibtt.— On  February  26  Moncure  D. 
Conway,  Esq.,  lectured  on  “  The  Past  and  Present  of  New 


^  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  ^^^Ihf^keM^^^Emerson^^heo- 

your  correspondents  “A  SubscriW**  and  Mr  Atherton  1  I  development,  and  sketches  of  leading  nf 

»in  oiiA  ana  Mr  Atnenon  f  i  Xr^ »»  Mr  ronwnv  sketched  the  first  colonisation  of 


Att  one  of  xxvuciwyx*  ,  ^  Parker  &c  Mr  Conwav  sketched  the  nrst  coiomsaHuu  ui 

•lliance  bltl^  New  EngUn’d  by' the  Puritan  refugee,  who  landed  from  rtie  ^ay- 

ogainet  th.  SeneraJ  i/l720  at  the  port  which  they  afterwards  named  New  Ply. 


agious  Diseases  Acts,  because  I  honestly  momb.  He  described  the  patient  industry  with  which  they 
!  Acts,  which  have  already  in  their  limited  puiyerised  its  granite  soil,  and  turned  the  waste  places  into  a 
inbutA  -y  red  great  benefits,  would,  if  extended,  con-  fertile  and  fruitful  land.  He  then  explained  the  varmus  physical 

c^nimunif  ^  moi-al  and  material  welfare  of  the  features  of  the  country,  the  area  of  ^ich  is  about  65,000  square 

Ahd  because  I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  powerful  miles;  its  fauna  and  flora,  and  different  mineral  » 

A.  1 _  .  .  .1  .  .1.  _  _ I  latfAr  apa  iron.  lead.  coDDcr.  and  man- 


V  A  cannot  but  fear  mat  the  powerful  miles;  its  launa  anu  norn,  «u« 

how  brought  to  bear  against  them  may  succeed  not  the  principal  of  which  latter  are  iron,  lea  ,  pp  i 
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the  National  Assembly  in  Bordeaux.  Thus  far  is  the  great  work 
complete,  which,  through  seven  month’s  victorious  battles,  has 
been  achieved,  thanks  to  the  valour,  devotion,  and  endurance  of 
our  incomparable  army  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  willing  sacrifices 
of  the  whole  fatherland.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  has  everywhere 
visibly  blessed  our  enterprises,  and  therefore,  by  His  mercy,  has 

Eermitted  this  honourable  peace  to  be  achievedL  To  Him  be  the. 

onour.  To  the  army  and  the  fatherland  I  render  thanks  from 
a  heart  deeply  moved.” 

Ilarch  3.— 'The  German  troops  evacuated  Paris* 


mcnt  of  which  regarded  America  simplv  as  a  source  of  profit, 
and  paid  no  regard  to  the  feelings  of  nationality,  a  different 
nationality,  springing  no  among  the  people  of  the  “  new”  England, 
which  resulted  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Union.  Taming  to  the  religions  history  of  New 
England,  Mr  Conway  traced  the  development  of  the  rigid  dogmas 
of  the  Puritans  into  the  teachings  of  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker, 
and  other  eminent  thinkers,  whom  New  England  has  produced. 
The  earlier  political  history  of  New  England  was,  in  fact,  a  re* 
ligions  histoiy,  religion  being  the  mainspring  of  all  action  with 
the  Puritans  and  their  immeuiate  descendants,  and  the  first  union 
in  America  was  a  union  of  congregations.  The  change  in  the  pre* 
sent  day  is  very  remarkable,  religious  union  having  entirely  dis* 
appeared,  whilst  the  national  union  is  as  close  as  ever— closer, 
perhaps,  since  the  civil  war  than  before.  In  their  endeavours  to 
preserve  this  religions  union,  the  Puritans  followed  the  example 
of  the  country  which  had  driven  them  forth ;  and  with  a  remark¬ 
able  forgetfulness  of  that  love  for  reli^ous  freedom  for  which 
they  had  themselves  suffered,  in  their  turn  persecuted  any 
amongst  themselves  who  differ^  from  their  dogmas.  In  tracing 
the  literary  history  of  New  England,  Mr  Conway  showed  that  the 
advance  was  verv  slight  until  this  religious  aristocracy  was  broken 
down,  but  has  6een  exceedingly  rapid  since ;  and  he  attributed 
this  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Free-school  system  which  ensures 
education  to  every  child  born  in  the  State,  recognising  the  law 
that  a  father  has  no  more  ri^ht  to  starve  his  child  mentally  than 
bodily,  a  law  now  first  recognised  among  ourselves  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  London  and  Provincial  ^hool  Boards.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  Mr  Conway  passed  in  review  several  of  the  more  eminent 
American  writers  and  their  works. 

Mbbtings  on  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Question. — Mrs  Ronni- 
ger,  who  has  gone  to  the  South-Western  counties  as  a  deputation 
from  the  London  National  Society  for  Women’s  Suffrage,  has 
addressed  crowded  meetings  with  remarkable  success.  At 
Bodmin  a  Urge  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  at  which 
the  Rev.  James  Roberts,  on  the  motion  of  Captain  Serjeant, 
seconded  by  Rev.  J.  Bendle,  took  the  chair.  Mrs  Ronniger  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  the  approval  of  the  audience 
was  marked  by  the  large  number  (110)  who  signed  the  petition 
for  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Very  successful  meetings  have  also  been  held  by  the  same  lady  at 
Truro,  Helston,  Launceston,  and  Liskeard,  a^  the  petitions  in 
farour  of  the  Bill  were  Urgely  signed. 


Burials  Bill, — rroviaing  tnat  any  person  m  cnar^  of  a  corpse,  on 
giring  notice  to  the  parish  clergyman,  may  have  it  buried  in 
the  parish  churchyard  with  any  religious  service  he  pleases. 
—Brought  on  by  Mr  Osborne  Moimn  for  second  reading  in 
the  Commons  on  March  1,  and  carried  by  211  votes  to  149. 

Indian  Budget,- Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  Grant  Duff, 
on  February  24.  In  the  year  1669-70  India  had  a  deficit  oC 
20,000/.,  but  for  the  year  1870-71  there  was  a  surplus  of  a  mil¬ 
lion,  chiefly  arising  from  opium,  the  income  being  51,000,000/., 
and  the  expenditure  50,000,000/.  But  the  receipts  of  the  year 
18G9'70  were  better  than  those  of  the  prec^ng  year  by 
1,638,395/.,  the  great  increase  being  in  the  land  revenue,  while 
the  Customs  had  fallen  off  and  the  opium  revenue  had  decreased 
by  half  a  million.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  there  was 
a  comparative  redaction  in  expenditure  of  1,754,509/.,  the  chief 
redaction  being  in  ordinary  public  works.  Passing  to  the  year 
just  begun,  Mr  Grant  Duff  held  out  the  hope  that,  unless  some 
unexpected  calamity  occurred,  the  income-  tax  would  be  reduced, 
and  explained  the  details  of  the  experiment  about  to  be  tried  of 
decentralising  Indian  finance. 

Local  Taxation, — ^The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Sir 
Massey  Lopes  in  the  Commons,  on  February  28 :  **  That,  inas¬ 
much  as  many  of  the  existing  and  contemplated  charges  on  the 
local  rates  are  for  national  purposes,  and  that  it  is  neither  just 
nor  politic  that  such  charges  should  be  levied  exclusively  from, 
one  description  of  property  (viz.,  houses  and  land),  this  House 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  inquire 
forthwith  into  the  incidence  of  Imperial  as  well  as  local  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  take  such  steps  as  shall  insure  that  every  description 
of  property  shall  equitably  contribute  to  all  national  burdens.’*' 
It  was  rejected  by  241  votes  to  195. 

Pauper  Inmates’  Discharge  and  Regulation  Bill, — ^To  enable  the 
Poor-Law  Board  to  make  regulations  as  to  diet,  work,  and. 
lodging  in  all  the  workhouses,  so  that  vagrants  shodd  not  flock 
to  particular  districts  where  a  lax  discipline  prevailed ;  also  to 
prevent  vagrants  from  entering  and  leaving  the  workhouse  at 
their  pleasure,  and  to  give  power  to  detain  confirmed  vagrants, 
until  the  third  day  after  their  admission. — Read  a  second  time 
in  the  Lords,  on  February  27.  Passed  through  Committee  on 
March  2. 

Scotch  Education  Bill,— Read  a  second  time  in  the  Commons,  on 
February  27.  ' 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

ENGLAND: 

February  24.— A  colliery  explosion  occurred  at  Rhondda  Valley, 
near  Cardiff.  There  are  300  men  employed  in  the  pit,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion  only  the  night  shift  was  at  work,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  thirty-six  men,  of  whom  five  were  hauliers — the  rest 
being  colliera  These  were  all  killed  by  the  explosion.  Two 
other  persons  lost  their  lives,  one  being  the  son  of  the  manager, 
who  went  down  as  an  exploring  party,  and  were  suffocated  by  the 
after-blast,  in  a  courageous  attempt  to  rescue  the  men  in  the 
exploded  part  of  the  pit. 

FRANCE : 

Fehrua^u  26.— The  preliminaries  of  pcAce  were  signed  at  half¬ 
past  four  by  Count  Bismarck  and  M.  Thiers.  The  following  were 
the  terms :  **  1.  France  renounces  in  favour  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire  the  following  rights :  The  fifth  part  of  Lorraine,  including 
Metz  and  Thionvillc,  and  Alsace,  less  Belfort.  2.  France  will 
pay  the  sum  of  five  milliards  of  francs,  of  which  one  milliard  is 
to  be  paid  in  1871,  and  the  remaining  four  milliards  by  instal¬ 
ments  extending  over  three  years.  3.  The  German  troops  will 
begin  to  evacuate  the  French  territory  as  soon  as  the  treaty  is 
ratified.  They  will  then  evacuate  the  interior  of  Paris  and  some 
departments'  lying  in  the  western  region.  The  evacuation  of  the 
other  departments  will  take  place  gradually  after  payment  of  the 
first  milliard,  and  proportionately  to  the  payment  of  the  other 
four  milliards.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  will  bo  paid  on 
the  amount  remaining  due  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  4.  The  German  troops  will  not  levy  any  requisitions  in 
the  departments  occupied  by  them,  but  will  be  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  France.  5.  A  delay  will  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territories  annexed  to  choose  between  the  two  nationalities. 
C.  Prisoners  of  war  will  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  7.  Nego¬ 
tiations  for  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  will  be  opened  at  Brussels 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  8.  The  administration  of  the 
departments  occupied  bv  the  German  troops  will  be  entrusted  to 
French  officials,  but  under  the  control  of  the  chiefs  of  the  German 
corps  of  occupation.  9.  The  present  treaty  confers  upon  the 
Germans  no  rights  whatever  in  the  portion  of  territories  not 
occupied.  10.  The  treaty  will  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  National 
Assembly  of  France.” 

February  28. — M.  Thiers  submitted  the  above  terms  to  the 
National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux. 

March  1. — The  terms  of  peace  were  ratified  in  the  Assembly  by 
546  votes  against  107.  On  the  same  day  Napoleon  HI.  was 
formally  deposed. 

Paris  was  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  German  forces. 

March  2.— The  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  were 
exchanged  at  Versaillet.  The  following  telegram  was  sent  by 
the  Emperor-King  to  the  Empress-Queen  :  “1  have  just  ratified 
the  coDciusiou  of  peace,  it  bavins  been  accented  yesterday  by 
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The  following  was  posted  in  the  Stock  Exchange  on  the  pictures,  and  there  is  more  softness  in  the  distance,  and 
1st  inst. ;  **  Messrs  Dent,  Palmer,  and  Co.  have  received  more  transparency  in  the  water.  Hemskerk’s  picture, 

200  OOOf.  for  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Turkish  Loan  of  No.  24,  representing  the  interior  of  a  corps -de-garde,  witli 

l85d  j  but,  inasmuch  as  the  total  sum  required  is  222,4452.,  monkeys  dressed  as  soldiers,  is  most  original  and  humorous* 
in  the  absence  of  official  instructions  they  can  make  no  pay-  The  monkeys  lounge  about,  smoke,  drink,  and  play  back- 
jnent  until  the  whole  amount  is  received.’*  Later,  how-  gammon  in  the  most  human  manner,  while  through  the 
ever,  it  was  stated  that  the  matter  had  been  arranged,  and  open  door  enter  two  soldiers  conducting  an  unfortunate 
the  coupons  might  be  sent  in  for  payment  as  usual.  cat  whom  they  have  taken  prisoner.  The  captain  of  tho 

In  American  securities  United  States  Government  Bonds  guard  advances  towards  the  wretched  victim  with  a  very 
liave  been  in  strong  demand,  in  connection  with  the  threatening  look,  evidently  intending  to  make  a  searching 
operation  of  the  Ee-Funding  Act.  The  various  States*  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  him.  The  expressions  on 
Bonds  show  a  rise  of  1  for  tho  week.  Erie  Shares  are  ^  all  the  faces  of  the  monkeys,  and  on  that  of  the  trembling 
higher,  and  Illinois  Central  ^  ^  prisoner,  are  admirable  in  their  truth  and  humour.  **  In- 

English  Railways  continue  to  meet  with  a  steady  inquiiy.  terior  of  a  London  public-house”  (273),  is  by  the  same 

They  are  in  most  cases  now  quoted  ex  div.  The  amount  painter.  Tho  date  1672  is  chalked  on  the  shutter,  and 

of  stock  in  tho  hands  of  the  dealers  continues  limited,  and  the  chief  figure  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  artist.  If  so, 
the  distrust  in  connection  with  Foreign  Stocks  is  increasing  vanity  was  not  his  foible,  for  a  more  repulsive  and  de* 


As  regards  Telegraph  Shares,  the  principal  dealing  has 
been  in  Telegraph  Construction,  which  have  been  largely 
over-sold.  They  have  risen  IJ  per  share  to  27^.  French 


graded  face  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 

Passing  by  one  of  M.  Fantin’s  exquisite  flower  pictures 
(28),  we  come  to  a  most  interesting  interior  by  Franks 
(84).  The  gallery  represented  is  probably  in  one  of  the 


Cable,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ^  lower ;  but  Falmouth  and  Roman  palaces.  On  the  walls  we  see,  among  other  pictures, 
Gibraltar  have  risen  ^  Michael  Angelo’s  ''Battle  of  tho  Giants,*’  Raphael’s 

The  biddings  for  4(K),000Z.  in  bills  on  India  were  received  “Apollo”  and  “Burning  of  Rome,”  and  two  works  by 
on  Wednesday  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The  amounts  Bassano.  Some  figures  are  performing  music  in  the  centre 
allotted  were^o  Calcutta  300,0002.,  and  to  Bombay,  of  the  room ;  one  of  them,  a  lady,  plays  an  instrument  of 
100,0002.  The  minimum  price  was  ^ed  at  Is.  lOjd.  on  the  spinet  order.  This  picture  is  an  admirable  example  of 
all  the  presidencies.  Tenders  on  Calcutta  at  Is.  10^.  will  fine  interior  painting.  The  tones  throughout  are  rehned 
receive  about  12  per  cent.,  above  in  full ;  and  on  Bombay  and  delicate,  while  the  painting  of  all  the  accessories  and  the 


at  Is.  10|d.  in  full.  These  terms  show  an  increased 
demand  for  the  means  of  remittan  ce  to  the  East. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  91|  to  91|  for  money  and  account. 

Foreign  Securities: — Italian  of  1861,  54^  to  54|;  Turkish  of 
1865,  41|  to  431  i  ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of  1869,  58  to  531 ; 
Spanish,  301  to  303  ;  Egyptian  of  1868,  74  to  741 ;  French,  92| 
to  931;  German,  1011  to  1011;  Brasilian  Scrip,  1  to  |  prem.  t 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Reorganisation  Scripj  2  to  21  prem. 

Railway  Shares: — Midland,  126  to  1261;  Metropolitan,  64^  to 
65 ;  Great  Eastern,  374  to  381  *  Great  Western,  80g  to  801  i 
Brighton,  431  to  43f ;  South-Eastern,  78|  to  784 ;  and  Great 
Nonhern.  121  j  to  182J. 

Miscellaneous  Shares : — India  Rubber  Works,  43  to  44 ;  Tele¬ 
graph  Construction,  271  British  Indian  Submarine,  7 

to  71 ;  and  Falmouth  and  Gibraltar,  91  to  91. 


THE  RAPHAEL  GALLERY,  7  PARK  LANE. 
Db  Beggi’s  Collection  op  Piotubes. 


treatment  of  light  and  shade  combine  to  produce  a  won¬ 
derfully  real  and  truthful  effect. 

Salvator  Rosa’s  sketch  for  a  fresco  to  decorate  a  ceiling 
(133)  is  a  most  original  and  imaginative  conception.  The 
picture  is  supposed  to  be  symbolical  of  War,  and  represents 
four  armed  figures,  three  women  and  one  man,  rushing  out 
of  a  building  to  where  a  glimmer  in  the  distance  suggests  a 
camp  fire.  The  wild  stream  of  the  drapery  and  hair,  and 
the  tone  of  the  colour,  harmonise  well  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  subject.  There  are  two  fine  landscapes  by  the  same 
painter. 

Cuyp’s  very  striking  portrait  of  Burgomaster  John  Oldeu 
Bamveld  (132)  was  exhibited  at  the  New  British  Institu¬ 
tion  in  1870.  It  is  a  remarkably  fine  sample  of  Ouyp’a 
portrait  painting,  and  superior  to  either  of  the  other  speci¬ 
mens  on  these  walls,  which  include  likenesses  of  the  painter 
himself  and  his  wife,  and  also  one  of  Rembrandt.  Cor- 


This  interesting  collection  is  composed  chiefly  of  works  »  exquisite  picture  (182),  sup^d  to  the  original 

by  old  masters,  the  selection  of  whiS  has  been  made  by  »t?dy  of  the  “Antio^  m  tho  Louyre,  should  not 
DrBeggi  with  much  care  and  considerable  knowledge,  missed  The  flgnre  and  Unds^I^  m  this  work  are  exactly 
Afltheprofita  of  the  exhibition  are  to  be  giren  to  the  like  that  in  the  Louvre  example,  but  m  the  latter  there  are 
French  snfferem  by  the  present  war  ;  but  the  charitable  and  »  cup.d  The  flesh  painUng 

purpose  with  which  it  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  pubUc  is  lovely  qualities  of  all  this  master  s  work, 

not  needed  to  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  lovers  of  art,  the  Vanitas  (185),  and  Vanitatum  (186),  are  the  names  of 
intrinsic  value  and  interest  of  the  pictures  being  very  great.  portraits,  one  of  a  young  lady  and  one  of  a  young 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  Tintoretto’s  fine  por-  gentleman,  on  the  back  of  which  are  represented  the  heads 
traits  of  Doge  Morosini  and  Doge  Pietro  Lando,  lately  these  personages  as  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  year 
eihibited  at  the  British  Institution  ;  also  an  interesting  after  death.  The  portraits  are  not  remarkable,  but  the 
painting  called  “  Diana,”  by  Pontormo.  These  works,  with  power  shown  in  the  painting  of  the  ghastly  decomposing 
some  others  which  have  been  sent  to  different  collections  heads  is  undeniable.  The  hideous  vision  is  realised  in  all  its 
of  '  old  masters”  durincr  the  last  few  vears  will  be  found  loathsomeness  with  a  directness  and  force  seldom  met  with, 
on  these  walls.  ^  ^  '  The  painter  is  Jacopo  Ligozio.  “  The  Vintage  ”  (243)  is 

“The  Garden  of  Love”  (15),  by  Titian,  represents  a  a  fine  landscape  by  Velasquez,  but  is  at  present  not  hung  in^ 
crowd  of  enpids  playing  with  one  another  in  a  beautiful  a  good  enough  light  to  allow  of  careful  examination, 
^rden.  A  statue  of  Venus  is  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  a  portrait  of  Spagnoletto,  also  by  Velasquez,, 

below  which  are  two  nymphs.  The  grace  and  abandon  of  painted  at  Naples  when  he  was  engaged  in  collecting 
childhood  are  exquisitely  rendered  in  the  group  of  winged  pictures  for  tho  Spanish  court.  By  the  same  painter  are 
in  ants,  and  the  landscape  and  sky  are  especially  beauti-  212,  a  study  of  the  head  of  a  mule,  and  No.  100,  a 
nl.  l^tian  painted  three  pictures  of  this  subject  ;  one  study  of  a  lamb  on  a  table.  The  latter  is  apparently  the 
w  them  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.’  The  sketch  by  P.  artist’s  original  study  for  the  lamb  in  the  National  Gallery 
VerOTese,  No.  11,  is  a  study  for  the  altar-piece  of  St  Maria  picture  of  the  “  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.”  No.  227,. 
adNivea  at  Venice.  The  subject  is  the  discovery  of  the  a  beautiful  piece  of  flesh  painting,  is  ascribed  to  Giorgione. 
*pot  where,  according  to  the  legend,  snow  fell  by  a  miracle.  The  landscape  to  the  left  of  the  picture  is  very  ft ne  in 
and  suggested  the  building  of  a  church  and  its  name,  colour,  and  is  interesting  from  its  resemblance  to  that  in 
enners  'Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady  **  (18),  is  a  remarkable  Titian’s  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (245).  ^ 

spwimen  of  extreme  finish,  without  loss  of  force  or  breadth.  Among  tbo  water-colours  are  several  drawings  by  Copley, 
Luca  Carlevarias,  the  painter  of  Noe.  22  and  220,  was  Fielding,  Turner,  Front,  &c.,  two  very  clever  Mullers,  and 
precursor  of  Canaletto,  to  whose  work  his  painting  bears  other  works  by  well-known  painters.  No.  32  ^3 
»ome  resembUnce.  In  these  two  Venetian  scenes  the  sketch  by  Turner,  for  the  picture  of  the  approach  to  Venice 
pires  are  larger  than  is  generally  the  case  in  Canaletto’s  by  the  Grand  Canal,  which  was  sold  last  year  for  the  sum 


Bome  others  which  have  been  sent  to  different  collections 
of  “  old  masters”  during  the  last  few  years,  will  be  found 
on  these  walls. 

“The  Garden  of  Love”  (15),  by  Titian,  represents  a 
crowd  of  Cupids  playing  with  one  another  in  a  beautiful 
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a  rather  light-headed  young  lady,  Bose  Eaynor  (Miss  Bose 
Coghlan),  finds  out  that  she  had  a  previous  lover,  one 
Frank  Tarleton  (Mr  W.  H.  Vernon),  whom  on  the  whole 
she  prefers.  John  immediately  sets  upon  his  fortunate 
rival  and  treats  him  to  a  volley  of  that  kind  of  abuse 
which  is  generally  given  by  the  virtuous  father  to  the 
villain  who  has  attempted  the  ruin  of  hi^  family.  He 
concludes  this  outburst  by  an  intimation  that  his  whole 
future  life  shall  be  devoted  to  the  task  of  compassmg  the 
ruin  of  his  enemy. 

Seven  years  are  supposed  to  elapse  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  second  act ;  and  during  this  time  John  Lock- 
wood  has  become  a  rich  man,  and  has  brought  his 
hated  rival,  now  married  to  Bose,  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In 
this  work  he  has  been  helped  by  Christopher  Fym  (Mr  J. 
G.  Taylor),  an  attorney,  who  has  for  some  time  been  an 
unsuccessful  suitor  for  the  hand  of  a  cousin  of  Lockwood’s, 
named  Alice  Wanwright  (Miss  Carlotta  Addison).  Frank 
Tarleton’s  case  is  so  desperate  that  his  rival  has  become 
possessed  of  a  document  which  gives  him  a  right  over  his 
house.  John  calls  on  his  foe  with  this  paper,  intending  to 
turn  him  out  of  his  home,  but  after  a  short  conversation 
with  Frank’s  child  he  is  induced  to  give  up  the  scheme 
which  he  has  carefully  considered  and  worked  out  through 
seven  long  years.  He  generously  tears  up  the  document 
before  Frank’s  eyes. 

The  third  act  commences  with  a  vulgar  and  dreary  con¬ 
vivial  scene  in  Lockwood’s  house.  The  successful  builder 
has  lost  all  his  money  by  the  failure  of  a  bank,  and  is,  or  at 
least  says  he  is,  much  happier  for  the  loss.  His  guests 
are  the  small  tradesmen  of  the  village,  who  make  dull 
speeches  and  sing  dull  songs  until  ten  o’clock,  when  we  are 
heartily  glad  to  hear  them  say  good  night.  John  and 
Alice  (who  keeps  house  for  him)  then  sit  down  for  a  quiet 
chat,  which  is  soon  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mr  Pym, 
who  appears  at  that  late  hour  to  renew  his  offer  for  Alice’s 
hand.  She  contemptuously  refuses  him,  and  then  suggests 
to  her  cousin,  John  Lockwood,  that  he  should  try  his  hand 
at  a  proposal.  After  a  few  gestures  indicative  of  the  intense 
amazement  caused  by  the  entrance  of  this  novel  idea  into  his 
brain,  he  follows  the  advice,  and  is  accepted. 

Mr  Toole  does  his  best  with  the  part  of  John  Lockwood. 
The  character,  however,  is  too  inconsistent  to  excite  strong 
interest.  Mr  Toole  put  much  force  into  the  denunciation 
of  his  rival  in  the  first  act,  but  his  position  is  so  absurdly 
unjust,  and  his  malediction  so  overstrained  as  to  preclude 
sympathy.  Again,  it  is  impossible  to  realise  Lockwood’s 
sudden  conversion  in  the  second  act,  or  his  astonishment  at 
the  idea  of  marrying  his  cousin  in  the  third.  The  effect 
of  the  three  great  points  of  the  part  is  destroyed  by  absence 
of  an  adequate  reason  for  the  course  of  behaviour  pursued. 

Miss  Addison  puts  into  the  character  of  the  somewhat 
vapid  young  lady,  Alice  Wanwright,  much  tender  charm, 
and  Miss  Coghlan  depicts  cleverly  the  heartlessness  of  Bose 
Baynor.  Mr  J.  G.  Taylor’s  delineation  of  the  unscrupuloM 
attorney  is  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  acting  m 
the  piece.  The  villany  of  the  character  is  perhaps  placed 
slightly  too  much  en  evidence,  but  thought  and  care  are 
visible  throughout.  The  change  in  make-up  and  behaviour 
noticeable  in  the  second  act  is  artistic.  For  the  vulgar 


of  2, GOO  guineas.  The  combination  of  boldness  and 
extreme  delicacy  in  the  treatment  is  remarkable. 

Many  other  works  of  great  interest,  some  by  painters 
ef  note  who  are  unrepresented  in  this  country,  will  be 
found  in  this  valuable  collection,  which  we  may  safely 
wcommend  all  who  care  for  old  pictures  to  visit. 


MB  HENBY  LESLIE’S  CONCEBTS. 

The  second  of  the  present  series  of  Mr  Leslie’s  concerts, 
which  took  place  at  St  James’s  Hall  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  was  of  an  exceptionally  interesting  character. 
The  programme  of  the  evening  was  chosen  entirely  from 
the  music  of  the  16tb,  17th,  and  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  centuries,  thus  comprising  selections  from  the  madri¬ 
gals  of  the  Elizabethan  period  as  well  as  from  the  grand 
choruses  of  Handel  and  Bach.  The  two  English  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  first-mentioned  style,  *‘My  bonny  lass  she 
smileth,”  by  Morley  (1566-1604),  and  ^‘Flora  gave  me 
fairest  flowers,”  by  John  Wilbye  (1560*1608),  are  not  new 
to  frequenters  of  concerts,  but  they  have  seldom  been 
heard  to  better  advantage.  They  are  both  very  character¬ 
istic  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written,  and  breathe 
throughout  the  manly  and  courtly  spirit  of  our  golden  age 
ef  poetry  and  music.  A  scene  from  Carissimi’s  oratorio, 
Jephtha,  was  admirably  performed,  the  solos  being  sung 
by  Madame  Viardot  Garcia  and  Mr  Vernon  Bigby.  These 
are  nothing  more  than  connecting  recitatives,  the  chief 
interest  being  in  the  choral  passages,  and  especially  in  the 
beautiful  final  chorus,  which  was  perfectly  executed  by  the 
choir.  Not  less  deserving  of  praise  was  this  admirably 
trained  body  of  voices  in  Bach’s  double  motett,  “  The 
Spirit  also  helpeth  us,”  the  several  movements  of  which 
were  firmly  and  expressively  sung,  without  accompaniment, 
the  final  chorale  being  encored.  This  very  grand  composi¬ 
tion  produced  a  profound  effect,  and  its  performance  would 
alone  suffice  to  make  the  concert  memorable. 

Madame  Viardot  Garcia  was  in  remarkably  good  voice, 
and  made  full  use  of  the  opportunities  given  for  exhibiting 
the  extensive  range  of  her  artistic  powers.  Nothing  could 
possibly  have  exceeded,  in  dainty  charm,  her  graceful  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Lefevre’s  two  old  French  songs,  “  L’amour  au 
mois  de  Mai  ”  and  **  Musette,”  while  her  passionate  decla¬ 
mation  of  **Divinites  du  Styx,”  from  Gluck’s  Alceste, 
displayed  genuine  tragic  force.  Mr  Santley  gave  a  fine 
rendering  of  Scarlatti’s  air,  “  0  cessate,”  which,  we  believe, 
owes  its  disentombment  and  resuscitation  to  his  research. 
He  also  took  part  with  Madame  Gilardoni  in  “  Hither  this 
way,”  a  scene,  with  chorus,  from  King  Arthur,  by  our  own 
great  composer,  Henry  Purcell,  which  was  followed  by  the 
well-known  song,  ‘‘Come  if  you  dare,”  from  the  same 
opera,  well  declaimed  by  Mr  V.  Rigby. 

Some  charming  selections  from  Frescobaldi,  Lulli  and 
Scarlatti,  and  Bach’s  ‘‘  Air  and  Gavotte  from  suite  in  D 
major  ”  were  played  on  the  pianoforte  by  Ilerr  Pauer.  The 
execution,  as  far  us  regards  the  actual  notes,  was  irreproach¬ 
able  ;  but  we  hold  that  more  freedom  in  the  interpretation 
of  this  class  of  music  is  required.  It  is  true  that  the  com¬ 
posers  of  200  years  ago  were  content  to  express  their  feel¬ 
ings  in  very  stiff  and  precise  forms,  but  they,  nevertheless, 
were  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  those  emotions  which  were  denied  full  expression 
in  the  formal  shapes  of  contemporary  composition  would, 
at  least,  have  found  utterance  in  the  mode  of  playing. 

Master  A.  Le  Jeune’s  execution  of  Bach’s  Fantasia  and 
F ugue  in  G  minor  on  the  organ  was  creditable,  but  failed 
to  produce  much  effect,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  harsh 
tone  of  the  instrument,  which  sounded  poor  after  Mr 
Leslie’s  admirable  chorus. 
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Jj  I  T  E  R  A  R  Y.  tion,  more  commonly  in  the  crania  of  extinct  races.  A 

^  large^  collection  of  similar  facts  is  given  by  Mr  Darwin, 

]yfR  DABWIN’S  descent  OF  MAN*  showing,  much  as  wo  may  resent  the  suggestion,  that  the 

of  Man.  and  Selections  in  relation  to  Sex.  By  Charles  ^ififher  animals  are  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our 

^I)ai^i^!  M.A.,F.B.S.,&c.  In  Two  Volumes.  Murray  fl«8h.» 

The  positive  or  scientific  mode  of  thought  has  within  the  •  ^®^^  agreeable  marks  of  our  similarity  in  physi. 

paent  veneration  received  a  great  impulse  from  three  structure  to  the  animals  is  our  subjection  to  the  law  of 
tHa  first  and  most  widely  influential  was  Mr  I^P^ation.  If  thirty  millions  were  to  increase  at  the  rate 


7 -  •  ’ 

The  positive  or  scientific  mode  of  thought  has  within  the 
present  generation  received  a  ^eat  impulse  from  three 

R  .  rni...  anA  mrkaf  vrifiAlv  infiiiAnfial  Turaa  XTt* 


^nrks  The  first  and  most  widely  influential  was  Mr  it  tnixty  millions  were  to  increase  at  the  rate 

Mill’s  'Logic,*  which,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  in  the  United  States,  namely,  doubling  in  twenty- 

res(?ued  the  science  of  reasoning  from  scholastic  triflers,  and  “^®  would  in  657  years  cover  the  globe  to  such 

tored  it  to  the  Baconian  ideal  as  a  subordinate  aid  in  the  ^  extent  that  four  men  would  have  to  stand  on  each 
advance  of  human  knowledge.  The  second  was  Mr  Maine’s  yard  of  surface.  Although  it  is  probable  that 

'Ancient  Law,’  which  impressed  on  all  who  read  it  a  pro-  oarbarous  races  are  less  productive  than  the  civilised  races, 
found  sense  of  the  value  of  the  historical  method  of  study-  y®^  they  increase  far  more  rapidly  than  they  find  desir- 
inv  questions  regarding  the  nature  and  condition  of  man.  able.  The  hill-tribes  of  India  have  recently,  since  their 
The  third  was  Mr  Darwin’s  '  Origin  of  Species,*  which  jatemecine  warfare  has  been  put  down  and  vaccination 
gnbstituted  in  natural  history  the  profound  conception  introduced,  increased  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  Among 
of  evolution  for  a  mere  catalogue  or  enumeration  of  .^^®  P^ipnipai  ®aode  of  checking  the  excess  of 

flnecies  held  together  by  a  slender  metaphysical  or  theo-  i®  infanticide.  It  formerly  prevailed  nearly  all  over 

logical  fiction.  This  was  followed  up  by  a  detailed  world.  Even  the  divine  Plato  ”  did  not  see  any- 

aDolication  to  the  fertilisation  of  orchids,  and  the  case  thing  improper  in  resorting  to  it  as  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  animals  and  plants  under  domestication.  It  was  of  f  children  who  might  ^  expected  to  grow  into  weaklings, 
course  obvious  from  the  beginning  that  the  principle  the  state  of  society  is  in  which  infanticide  is  a 

of  natural  selection  could  not  be  restricted  to  the  mode  of  rehef,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  con. 

lower  animals,  and  Mr  Darwin  has  now,  in  the  volume  f ^^®  J®^®^  animals,  who  allow  the  useless  mouths 
before  us,  examined  the  arguments  against  the  extension  of  ^  afterwards  to  pensh.  It  is  a  step  in  the  growth 

his  theory  to  “  the  paragon  of  animals.”  The  conclusion  of  f elf-control,  and  leads  to  the  more  humane  practice  of  • 
at  which  he  arrives  is  not  agreeable  to  the  "  natural  oelibacy  in  a  more  advanced  social  stage, 
man ;  ’*  it  offends,  or  seems  to  offend,  that  sense  of  dig-  If  inay  ^  however,  that  it  is  "  mind  that  makes 
nity  *  which  redeems  the  lowest  savages  from  mere  man,**  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  external  simili- 
animalism,  and  which  ever  remains  the  most  precious  safe-  f®^®  fo  the  brutes  that  perish,  man  is  "  only  a  little  lower 
guard  of  virtue.  No  objection  is  felt  to  the  degradation  of  than  the  angels,’*  and  therefore  to  bo  placed  in  a  totally 
men  into  animals,  but  the  reverse  operation  is  bitterly  fiiff®rent  category  from  the  rest  of  .the  animal  kingdom, 
resented.  In  the  Timceus,  Plato  tells  us  that  men  who  This  objection  Mr  Darwin  has  examined  in  two  chapters  of 
were  guilty  of  cowardice  and  injustice  were,  after  death,  fl^®  greatest  interest,  because  he  approaches  the  subject 
turned  into  women ;  harmless  but  superficial  men  were  ^®t  with  any  d  priori^  foregone  conclusion,  but  with  the 
changed  into  birds ;  those  who  in  their  lifetime  made  gods  experience  and  knowledge  of  a  profound  naturalist  solicitous 
of  their  bellies  passed  into  the  more  brutal  land  animals  ;  merely  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  popular  rationale  of 
the  stupid  men  became  fishes.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  distinction  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  is 
imagination  prompted  by  vanity  ;  science  holds  forth  a  dif-  expressed  by  the  antithesis  of  reason  and  instinct.  Although 
ferent  but  not  less  elevating  conception.  ft  is  true  that  man  has  fewer  instincts  than  the  animals,  the 

To  believe  that  man  was  aboriginally  civilised,  and  then  suf-  difference  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  ol  kind.  Many  things 
fered  utter  degradation  in  so  many  regions,  is  to  take  a  pitiably  ere  attributed  to  instinct  which  may  bo  the  result  of  expe« 


low  view  of  human  nature.  It  is  apparently  a  truer  and  more 
cheerful  view  that  progress  has  been  much  more  general  than  retro¬ 
gression  ;  that  man  has  risen,  though  by  slow  and  interrupted 
steps,  from  a  lowly  condition  to  the  highest  standard  as  yet 
attained  by  him  in  knowledge,  morals,  and  religion. 

Every  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  discover  in  the 
bodily  structure  of  man  any  impassable  barrier  separating 
him  from  other  animals  has  utterly  failed.  The  scientific 
world  has  not  forgotten  the  sharp  contest  about  the  Hippo- 


rience.  Monkeys  avoid  the  poisonous  fruits  of  the  tropics, 
but  our  domestic  animals  often  eat  poisonous  herbs  till  they 
learn  from  their  pernicious  effects  to  avoid  them.  On  some 
farms  there  are  peculiar  poisonous  herbs  that  are  fatal  to 
most  cattle  freshly  introduced  into  the  farm,  so  that  the 
stock  has  to  be  kept  up  by  breeding  from  those  that  have 
learned  to  avoid  the  dangerous  herbs.  Mr  Darwin  well 
observes :  "  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  more  the  habits 


campus  minor ;  but  it  is  admitted,  even  by  hostile  witnesses,  ^*^7  particular  animal  are  studied  by  a  naturalist,  the 
that  “  every  chief  fissure  and  fold  in  the  brain  of  man  has  more  he  attributes  to  reason  and  the  less  to  unlearnt 
its  analogy  in  that  of  the  orang.”  The  human  embryo  is  instincts.  All  the  common  emotions  are  shared  by  animals 
distingubhable  from  the  young  ape  only  in  the  later  stages  ^  well  as^  men.  A  dog  shows  jealousy  of  his  master  s 
of  its  growth.  The  points  of  resemblance  between  man  and  affection  ;  it  loves  praise  and  even  feels  shame.  It  is  stated 
other  animals  are  numerous ;  but  there  is  one  class  of  cases  that  monkeys  dislike  being  laughed  at.  Mr  Darwin  men- 
sbgularly  instructive,  namely,  the  presence  of  useless,  rudi-  tions  a  curious  fact ; 

mentary  organs,  the  representatives  of  which  are  found  in  I®  ^he  Zoological  Gardens  I  saw  a  baboon  who  always  got  into 

useful  activity  in  other  animals.  No  one  can  doubt  that  » 

L  ^  wuww  vuaw  ^loud  to  him ;  and  his  rage  was  SO  violcnt  that,  as  I  wUnesseu 

ine  rudimentary  legs  of  snakes,  which  are  of  no  use  to  qq  one  occasion,  he  bit  his  own  leg  till  the  blood  flowed. 

That  animala  can  reason,  and  can  invent  original  devices, 
r  ”•  Ti^e'arao/most  evident  to  anyone  who  has  watched  their  habits.  An 

tuK  example  given  by  Mr  Darwin  illustrates  thU: 

vne  case  with  the  chimpanzee  and  orang.  But  a  more  5^  i  u  j  *  1.1  .i  l  u-  t  u 

strilrinff  c  i  a  l  Mr  Colquhoun  winged  two  wild  ducks,  which  fell  on  the  oppo- 

sinwDg  ^uhanty  in  the  ear  of  man  has  been  pomted  out  of  a  stream ;  his  retriever  tried  to  bring  over  both  at 

Dy  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Mr  Woolner.  Ho  observed  in  once,  but  could  not  succeed;  she  then,  though  never  before 
the  ears  of  various  monkeys  and  men  a  little  blunt  point,  known  to  ruffle  a  feather,  deliberately  killed  one,  brought  over 
projecting  from  the  inwardly-folded  margin  of  the  external  returned  for  the  dead  bird. 

®ur.  According  to  Mr  Darwin,  this  is  a  vestige  of  pointed  There  are  few  who  could  not  give  similar  instances.  In 
ears,  when  the  point  has  been  folded  inwards.  The  inter-  one  case,  where  a  ball  was  accidentally  thrown  into  a  pond, 
mediate  stage  is  actually  observed  in  Ateles  beelzebuth.  a  little  ^otch  terrier  was  sent  in  by  its  master  to  fetch  it 
^  light  anatomical  facts  like  those  are  often  more  useful  out.  The  ball  was  rather  large,  and  after  many  trials  the 
in  classification  than  broad  outstanding  differences.  "  In  dog  failed  to  take  the  ball  in  its  mouth,  and  was  returning 
man  the  frontal  bone  consists  of  a  single  piece ;  but  in  the  without  it.  On  being  sent  back  it  deliberated,  and  then 
fimbryo  and  in  children,  and  in  almost  all  the  lower  began  to  push  the  ball  before  it  in  the  water,  and  thus 
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capable  of  movement,  and  their  b^die8  were  provided  with  a  lail 
having  the  proper  muscles.  Their  limbs  and  bodies  were  also  acted 
on  by  many  muscles  which  now  only  occasionally  reappear,  but 
are  normally  present  in  the  Quadrumana.  The  great  artery  and 
nerve  of  the  humerus  ran  through  a  supra-eon%loid  foramen. 
At  this  or  some  earlier  period,  the  intestine  gave  forth  a  much 
larger  diverticulum  or  ^cum  than  that  now  existing.  The  foot 
judging  from  the  condition  of  the  great  toe  in  the  foetus  was  then 
prehensile  ;  and  our  progenitors,  no  doubt,  were  arboreal  in  their 
habits,  frequenting  some  warm,  forest-clad  land.  The  males 
were  provided  with  great  canine  teeth,  which  served  them  as  for¬ 
midable  weapons. 

Our  notice  of  the  second  part  of  Mr  Darwin’s  book,  on 
“  Sexual  Selection,”  must  bo  reserved  for  another  article. 


for  the  vast  superiority  of  the  mental  power  of  man,  there 
are  not  many  human  beings  capable  of  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves  more  than  the  little  terrier. 

Various  other  criteria  have  been  proposed  to  establish  a 
line  of  demarcation,  such  as  that  man  is  the  only  progres¬ 
sive  animal,  or  that  he  alone  possesses  language,  or  has 
self-consciousness,  or  a  sense  of  beauty,  or  any  religion  ; 
but  those  alleged  peculiarities  (except  the  last-mentioned) 
are  all  found,  in  some  degree,  in  the  lower  animals,  and 
the  last,  besides  being  dependent  on  other  faculties,  is  not 
shared  by  all  men.  Mr  Darwin  says  : 

We  could  never  discover  that  the  Fuegians  believed  in  what  we 
should  call  a  Gtod,  or  practised  any  religious  rites;  and  Jemmy 
Button  (a  Fuegian  on  board  the  with  iustifiable  pride, 

stoutly  maintained  that  there  was  no  devU  in  his  land. 

The  distinction  most  relied  on  is  conscience.  Animals 
do  not  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong ;  they  exhibit 
prudence,  and  may  be  acted  on  by  fear,  but  they  have  no 
moral  sense.  To  those  who  believe  that  conscience  is  a 
unique  faculty,  the  difficulty  must,  no  doubt,  be  consider* 
able  of  imagining  by  what  steps  it  could  have  been 
developed.  Either  it  most  have  come  all  at  once,  uno  ictu, 
as  a  divine  inspiration,  and  could  not  have  been  elaborated, 
since  it  is  itseli  elementary  and  incapable  of  being  analysed 
or  resolved  into  simpler  components.  At  this  point,  there¬ 
fore,  a  naturalist,  who  accepts  the  theory  of  evolution,  it 
compelled  to  leave,  for  a  time,  the  concrete,  visible  facts 
with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  deal,  and  follow  the  meta¬ 
physical  moralist  through  all  the  mazes  of  ethical  con¬ 
troversy.  Mr  Darwin’s  discussion  of  this  thorny  question 
indicate,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  greater  leaning 
towards  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  than  to  Mr  Mill  or  Professor 
Bain,  although  not  so  great  as  Mr  Darwin  himself  seems  to 
suppose.  The  chief  moment  or  factor  of  conscience,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Darwin,  is  the  social  instinct  which  leads  animals 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  their  fellows,  “  to  feel  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  them,  and  to  perform 
various  services  for  them.”  This  instinct  is  shared  in  by 
many  animals,  conspicuously  by  the  monkeys,  regarding 
whom  many  curious  instances  are  produced.  One  example 
may  be  given  from  the  birds  : 

Captain  Stansbnry  fonnd  on  a  salt  lake  in  Utah  an  old  and 
completely  blind  pelican,  which  was  very  fat,  and  must  have  been 
long  and  well  fed  by  his  companions. 

But  whence  comes  the  supremacy  of  conscience  ?  why 
should  it  set  up  a  claim  to  domineer  over  all  the  other 
instincts  ?  Because  it  is  always  with  us,  whereas  the  other 
instincts  g^ve  brief  pleasure,  and  when  out  of  sight  are 
out  of  mind.  Thus  any  violence  done  to  the  social 
instinct  continues  to  give  pain  long  after  the  temptation 
has  disappeared,  and  the  momentary  gratification  is  for¬ 
gotten.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  instinct  in  a  bird  is 


JAPAIiTESE  LITERATURE, 

TcUeg  of  Old  Japan.  By  A.  B.  Mitford,  Second  Secretary  to  the 
British  Legation  in  Japan.  In  Two  Volnmes.  Macmillan. 

The  recent  revolution  in  Japan  has  caused  so  many 
changes,  both  political  and  social,  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  a  book  which  attempts  to  give  us  a  sketch  of 
old  Japanese  customs  and  institutions  is  very  welcome. 
We  cannot  praise  too  highly  Mr  Mitford's  pleasant 
volumes.  He  has  here  translated  into  readable  English 
some  of  the  most  interesting  national  legends,  histories, 
and  spedmens  of  literature,  and  has  appended  copioos 
notes  explanatory  of  the  text,  where  necessary.  The 
illustrations,  which  are  genuine  specimens  of  Japanese 
art,  confer  a  substantial  value  on  the  book.  They  were 
drawn  by  a  native  artist,  named  Odake,  and  were 
cut  in  wood  by  a  celebrated  wood-engraver  at  Yedo ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  illustrative  of  Japanese  skill,  that 
the  lines  are  cut  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  after  ihe 
manner  of  Albert  Diirer  and  the  old  German  masters. 
The  first  volume  contains  some  legends  of  the  Bdnins  or 
knights-errant  of  old  Japan,  and  a  selection  of  fairy  tales ; 
while  the  second  is  devoted  to  certain  ancient  superkitions, 
Japanese  preachers,  and  some  of  the  native  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  first  two  tales  originally  appeared  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  and  two  of  the  sermons  and  a  portion 
of  the  appendix  in  the  Comhill  Magazine. 

The  old  Japanese  customs  and  institutions,  which  the 
travellers,  Caron  and  Fischer,  Kaempfer  and  Thunberg, 
have  described,  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
The  feudal  system,  with  its  oppression  and  tyranny,  its 
cruelties  and  injustice,  has  faded  away  even  before  the  eyes 
of  those  Europeans  who  have  resided  in  Japan  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  Mikado  having  shaken  off  his  sloth, 
and  abandoned  his  seclusion  in  the  sacred  capital  at  Ei6to, 
has  at  length  proved  his  title  to  the  imperial  dignity.  His 
Maire  du  Palais,  the  Shiogoon  or  Tycoon — “  Barbarian- 
repressing  Commander-in-Ohier’ — who  so  long  seemed  to 
share  the  sovereignty  with  his  royal  master,  has  now  been 
relegated  to  his  proper  position,  while  the  Daimios,  or  great 
feudal  lords,  have  restored  their  fiefs  into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor,  and  have  ceded  to  him  their  independent  rights. 
A  new  Japan  has  sprung  up,  which  is  essentially  different 
to  that  **  Land  of  Sunrise”  to  which  we  were  introduced 
only  eleven  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  very  important  that  we 
should  endeavour,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  secure  some  re¬ 
cord  of  a  curious  civilisation  which  has  passed  away,  ^  and 
realise  what  manner  of  men  were  the  lord  and  the  retainer,, 
the  warrior  and  the  priest,  of  ancient  Japanese  society. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  all  the  thickly-populated 
nations  of  Eastern  Asia  human  life  is  held  of  very  sm^ 
account.  A  bold  Darwinian  apostle  might,  indeed,  see  m 
the  frequent  murders  and  suicides  of  the  Japanese  a 
natural  preventive  check  upon  a  too  rapid  increase  of  bread- 
eaters.  Mr  Mitford,  in  the  story  of  The  Forty-seven 
R6nias,”  tells  us  how  readily  the  old  knights-errant  of 
Japan  engaged  in  some  bloody  enterprise,  committed  whole¬ 
sale  murder  in  revenge  of  a  petty  slight  upon  themselves  or 
their  lords,  and  then,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Japanese 
justice,  killed  themselves  by  harahiri.  The  forty-seven 
knights,  who  lie  buried  amidst  the  groves  of  stately  tre^ 
in  the  cemetery  of  Sengakiyi,  are  famous  in  history,  an 
are  heroes  of  the  drama.  Pious  hands  still  burn  incense 
upon  their  graves  and  deck  them  with  green  boughs ;  an 
every  sixty  years  a  commemorative  festival  is  held  for  two 
months,  to  which  the  people  flock  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  those  brave  men. 


the  maternal,  but  it  yields  to  the  migratory  instinct. 
“  When  arrived  at  the  end  of  her  long  journey,  and  the 
migratory  instinct  ceases  to  act,  what  an  agony  of  remorse 
each  bird  would  feel,  if,  from  being  endowed  with  great 
mental  activity,  she  could  not  prevent  the  image  con¬ 
tinually  passing  before  her  mind  of  her  young  ones  perish¬ 
ing  in  the  bleak  north  from  cold  and  hunger.”  The 
whole  chapter  is  of  great  interest ;  it  traces  the  analogy 
between  the  social  animals  and  man  very  closely  and 
instructively. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Mr  Darwin  comes  is  the  same 
as  that  expressed  by  Professor  Huxley,  that  man  in  all 
parts  of  his  organisation  differs  less  from  the  higher  apes 
than  these  do  from  the  lower  members  of  the  same  group.” 
It  is  probable  that  man  originated  from  an  ancient  member 
of  the  sub-group  of  anthropomorphous  apes,  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  which  now  are  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang, 
and  hylobate.  Man  may  have  diverged  from  the  stock 
so  far  back  as  the  Eocene  period.  He  is  related  to  the 
gorilla,  not  as  a  grandson  or  great  grandson,  but  as  a  grand¬ 
nephew  or  great  grand-nephew,  or  perhaps  as  a  distant 
cousin.  We  shall  not  pursue  the  genealogy  farther ;  but 
it  may  be  observed  that  Mr  Darwin  speculates  with  his 
usual  ingenuity  and  sagacity  on  the  probable  line  of 
descent.  It  may,  however,  not  be  uninteresting  to  quote 
his  “  restoration  ”  of  our  forefathers  : 

The  early  progenitors  of  man  were  no  doubt  once  covered  with 
hair,  both  sexes  having  beards ;  their  ears  were  pointed  and 
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^ho  with  their  keen  swords,  avenged  the  death  of  their 
lord* and  then  committed  suicide.  To  the  Samurai,  indeed, 
or  man  of  the  military  class,  his  sword  is  the  most  prized 
treasure  which  he  possesses.  Swords,  made  by  a  famous 
maker,  frequently  reach  a  fabulous  price,  are  handed 
down  as  heirlooms  from  father  to  son,  and  become  almost  a 
part  of  the  wearer’s  own  self.  For  as  lyeyasu,  the  founder 
of  the  last  dynasty  of  Shoguns,  wrote  in  his  code,  The 
girded  sword  is  the  living  soul  of  the  Samurai.”  The 
pupation  of  a  swordsmith  is  regarded  as  an  honourable 
profession  reserved  for  men  of  gentle  blood,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  craft  are  many  and  curious.  The  forging 
of  the  sword  is  conducted  in  secret ;  the  doors  of  the  work* 
shop  are  closed,  and  the  finishing  strokes  are  added  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  gloom.  Frequently  a  tasselled  cord  of  straw, 
such  as  is  hung  before  the  shrines  of  the  gods,  is  suspended 
between  two  bamboo  poles  in  the  forge,  and  the  ceremony 
is  invested  with  a  certain  sanctity.  In  “  Eazuma’s  Bevenge,” 
our  author  relates,  in  more  senses  than  one,  a  tale  of  a 
sword.  It  turns  upon  the  theft  of  one  of  these  precious 
heirlooms,  and  the  bloodshed  and  murder  that  resulted 
from  the  act.  It  exemplifies  also  the  saying  of  the  “  wise 
and  virtuous  Confucius,”  that  “  in  respect  of  injury  done  to 
master  or  father,  it  is  granted  that  you  and  the  injurer 
cannot  live  together  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.”  “  A 
Stoiy  of  the  Otokodate  of  Yedo  ”  is  another  of  these  wild 
tales  of  bloodshed  and  revenge,  and  contains  a  sketch  of 
those  friendly  associations  (Otokodate)  of  brave  men  bound 
together  by  an  obligation  to  stand  by  one  another  in 
or  woe,  regardless  of  their  own  lives,  and  without  in¬ 
quiring  into  one  another’s  antecedents.”  Like  the  knights 
of  old,  all  who  joined  the  society  must  forsake  their  evil  i 
ways,  treat  the  oppressor  as  an  enemy,  help  the  weak,  and 
devote  themselves  to  charitable  deeds.  The  head  of  the 
society  was  called  its  Father,”  and  the  homeless  appren¬ 
tices  served  him  and  lived  in  his  house. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  these  stories  of  murders  and 
suicides  to  the  fairy  tales  which  Mr  Mitford  has  selected. 
Many  of  these  are  simple  baby  stories  with  which  the 
Japanese  mother  hushes  her  little  ones  to  sleep.  Their 
quaintness  renders  them  somewhat  amusing,  though  there 
is  often  a  want  of  point  about  them.  Several,  however, 
have  a  good  moral,  and  tell  us  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
cruelty  and  covetousness,  and  the  blessings  which  charity 
and  kindness  are  sure  to  bring.  Many  of  these  stories 
contain  the  adventures  of  cats,  foxes,  and  badgers,  which 
are  regarded  by  the  Japanese  with  superstitious  awe,  and 
are  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  assuming  the  human 
shape  in  order  to  bewitch  men  and  women.  Like  the 
fairies  of  Europe,  they  work  both  good  and  evil.  Some  of 
the  longer  stories  which  Mr  Mitford  has  translated  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  tales  of  the  **  Arabian  Nights,” 
and  to  certain  of  the  mediaeval  myths  of  Western  Europe. 
The  fox,  however,  in  Japan  does  not  seem  to  possess  the 
same  ingenuity  and  tact  which  has  elevated  his  European 
cousin  to  the  loftiest  position  among  the  intellectual 
animals.  The  Japanese  badger  affords  a  better  example 
of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  in  the  tales  before  us. 
Love  appears  to  be  generally  the  motive  power  used  by  the 
cat,  the  fox  and  the  badger  to  effect  the  ruin  of  man  ; 
and,  as  our  author  remarks,  “  no  German  poet  ever  imagined 
a  more  captivating  water-nymph  than  the  fair  virgin  by 
whom  the  knight  of  Japanese  romance  is  assailed.  The 
true  hero  recognises  and  slays  the  beast ;  the  weaker 
mortal  yields  and  perishes.” 

One  story  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  other 
^es.  It  relates  how  a  certain  BOnin,  who  killed  a  priest 
for  his  money,  was  tormented  by  his  ghost  and  lost  his 
reawn.  The  supposed  ghost,  however,  comes  to  visit  him 
in  his  sickness,  and  tells  him  how  he  was  miraculously 
saved  from  death,  gives  the  Bonin  his  blessing,  and  for- 
^ves  him.  The  speech  of  the  good  priest  is  worth  read¬ 
ing.  He  tells  the  unhappy  murderer  that  the  heart  of  man, 
pure  by  nature,  is  corrupted  by  circumstances;”  that 
poverty  drives  a  man  to  crimes  which  he  repents  of  in 
IS  wealth ;  ”  and  that  a  guilty  man  shudders  at  the 
wind,  or  the  chattering  of  a  stork’s  beak ; 
a  murderer  s  conscience  preys  upon  his  mind  till  he  sees 
what  18  not.”  ^ 


Mr  Mitford  treats  us  to  a  choice  selection  of  Japaneso 
sermons,  which  will  be  read  with  some  pleasuro  and  more 
amazement  by  many  English  readers.  One  of  the  best  ia 
that  founded  on  the  text  of  the  Chinese  philosopher,  M4ng 
Tse,  Benevolence  is  the  heart  of  man  ;  righteousness  is  tho 
path  of  man.  How  lamentable  a  thing  it  is  to  leave  the 
path  and  go  astray,  to  cast  away  the  heart  and  not  know 
where  to  seek  for  it.”  In  the  course  of  this  sermon  the 
preacher  has  something  to  say  about  the  education  of 
Japanese  young  ladies.  He  enlarges  on  the  folly  of  teaching 
them  only  to  make  tea,  arrange  bouquets,  play  upon  the 
harp  and  sing  songs,  while  they  are  quite  ignorant  of  such 
I  useful  accomplishments  as  shampooing  the  shoulders  and 
loins  and  other  household  duties.  Of  what  use  would  such 
a  girl  be  as  a  wife  ?  asks  the  preacher.  “  If  her  honoured 
father-in-law  or  mother-in-law  fall  ill,  her  being  able  to 
plait  flowers  and  paint  pictures  and  make  tea  will  be  of  no 
use  in  the  sick  room.  To  shampoo  her  parents-in-law,  and 
nurse  them  affectionately,  without  employing  either 
shampooer  or  servant-maid,  is  the  right  path  of  a  daughter* 
in  law.”  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  English  clergy* 
men  to  imitate  the  Japanese  preacher,  and  give  similar 
good  advice  to  parents  and  daughters. 

The  appendix  contains  much  useful  information  respect* 
ing  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  we  cannot  hero 
discuss.  The  volumes  are,  however,  throughout  entertain* 
ing  and  instructive,  and  contain  a  mass  of  curious  informa* 
tion  respecting  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  which  is  sure  to- 
be  appreciated  by  English  readers. 

ME  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AND  «GEIST.” 

Friend$hip*t  Garland:  being  the  Conversatiotutf  Letters,  and 

Opinions  of  the  lute  Arminius,  Baron  von  Thunder  ten^Tronckh. 

Collected  and  Edited,  with  a  Dedicatory  Letter  to  Adolescena 

Leo,  Esq.,  of  the  Dailg  Telegraph,  iBy  Matthew  Arnold- 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr  Matthew  Arnold  will  not  do  himself  much  credit  by 
the  publication  of  this  volume.  Bound  in  white,  with  a 
black  border,  it  contains  a  number  of  letters  written  by 
him  during  the  past  four  years  in  the  Vail  Mall  Gazette^ 
portions  of  which  were  worth  printing  in  the  first  instanoe,. 
and,  judiciously  separated  from  their  context,  might  havo 
been  worth  reprinting ;  but  these  good  portions  are  moro 
than  neutralised  by  the  affectation  and  ill-temper  that  find 
expression,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  pages.  Few  living  men  can  write  better 
than  Mr  Arnold  when  he  chooses  to  do  his  best ;  and  even 
when  he  writes  badly  he  often  has  good  things  to  say,  and 
contrives  to  say  them ;  but  he  is  fond  of  doing  his  worst, 
and  here  he  has  thoroughly  succeeded.  Sneers  and  per* 
sonalities  that,  if  they  were  only  sufficiently  diluted  and 
put  in  ungrammatical  shape,  woidd  qualify  him  to  write  n 
second  series  of  *  Men  of  Letters  Honestly  Criticised,* 
abound  ;  and  they  are  only  bearable  when  he  points  thenx 
at  himself — which,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  does  tolerably 
often,  and  perhaps  with  more  force  than  he  intends. 

For  that  the  letters  afford  convenient  opportunity.  In 
the  first  of  them  Mr  Arnold  writes  to  the  Fall  Mall  ex¬ 
plaining  how  a  mythical  German  finds  fault  with  the 
English  for  their  lack  of  “  geist,”  and  yet  more  for  their 
contempt  of  it.  Thereupon  follow  other  letters,  some  fronii 
the  mythical  German,  others  from  ”  the  young  lion  of  the 
Telegraph,'*  and  others  in  Mr  Arnold’s  own  name, — all 
intended  to  amplify  the  same  idea,  to  glorify  intelligence 
or  culture,  and  to  ridicule  the  clap -trap  which  Mr  Arnold 
considers  to  be  omnipotent  in  England,  possessing  eveiy 
one  except  himself  and  Mr  Grant  Duff.  There  is  plenty 
of  truth  in  what  Mr  Arnold  wishes  to  say.  We  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  behind-hand,  not  only  in  formal  and  verbal 
education,  but  in  the  read  stuff  of  education  which  should 
make  us  an  intelligent,  self-governing,  and,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  prosperous  people.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  a  prophet  of  culture  among  us,  and  Mr  Arnold 
has  something  of  a  prophet’s  power,  when^  he  likes  to  use 
it,  and  can  forget  the  stilted  phrases  by  which  he  is  himself 
Philistinised  ;  but  he  does  not  often  do  that.  He  wastes 
all  his  energy  in  ineffectual  sneers  against  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  the  Daily  News,  and  the  Saturday  Eeview,  Mr  Mill, 
Mr  Miall,  Mr  Frederic  Harrison,  Mr  Bright,  and  nearly 
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literature  of  power  rather  than  of  knowledge.  Subtract  a 
few  disquisitions  on  political  economy,  a  few  historical 
dissertations,  and  the  bulk  of  his  works  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  literary  exercitations  in  which  there  is  the  play  of 
ideas  for  their  own  sake,  in  which  criticism  is  purely  disin¬ 
terested.  He  aspired  to  being  a  metaphysician,  but  it  was 
simply  a  delusion  ;  he  had  no  system,  no  rounded  theory  of 
things.  He  was,  therefore,  without  the  temptation  of  a 
systematic  thinker  whose  opinions  grow  out  of  the  common 
root  of  a  theory  to  make  facts  square  with  the  theory. 

He  was  supremely  a  logician.  He  was  a  modem  scho¬ 
lastic,  a  nineteenth  century  Aquinas,  to  whom  no  part  of 
the  field  of  speculation  was  unfamiliar.  Even  his  essays 
on  political  economy  are  a  proof  of  it,  for  the  pursuit 
of  that  science  is  mainly  an  exercise  of  the  logical  faculty, 
and  requires  a  comparatively  small  command  of  premises! 
But  a  single  epithet  imperfectly  describes  one  who  was  so 
myriad-minded.  His  genius  might  rather  be  compared  to 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  aspiring  to  heaven,  but  resting  firmly 
on  the  solid  earth,  with  its  pillared  halls,  and  echoing  cor¬ 
ridors,  and  chambers  reverberating  with  solemn  music.  There 
was  hardly  a  province  of  knowledge  he  had  not  surveyed, 
not  a  height  of  speculation  he  had  not  scaled,  not  a  tint  or 
tone  in  literature  unknown  to  him  or  unheard,  hardly  an 
emotion  he  had  not  realised  or  imagined.  Yet  with  all  his 
numerous  points  of  sympathy  and  attraction  for  men  and 
books  the  most  various,  there  was  behind  them  a  life  he 
lived  by  himself  alone,  which  none  ahared,  but  of  which 
we  have  occasional  mysterious  glimpses  in  the  **  Confes¬ 
sions.”  He  was  dramatic  in  genius,  not  as  seeing  in  imagi¬ 
nation  the  men  and  women  of  real  life,  but  as  having  at 
will  the  vision  of  transcendent  forces,  which  seemed  to  be 
in  conflict  for 'great  issues,  and  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  centre.  Everything  in  his  mind,  all  his  experiences, 
were  on  a  scale  of  exaggerated  magnitude.  Life  was  for 
him  a  panorama  dipped  in  colours  of  deeper  dye  than  for 
other  men.  He  felt  more  violent  raptures,  sublimer  de¬ 
lights;  sorrow  became  for  him  the  “horror  of  life,”  joy  the 
“  delirious  vision  of  life ;  ”  all  was  gigantesque.  If  his 
contributions  to  literature  are  elaborately-wrought  tracery 
rather  than  solid  pillars  in  the  temple  of  knowledge,  he 
has  at  least  left  behind  him  a  tradition  of  great  worth 
in  an  age  when  men  are  fast  losing  the  power  of 
living  alone.  The  high  example  of  an  original  and  inde¬ 
pendent  life,  lived  in  a  time  of  increasing  publicity  and 
exorbitant  social  activity,  is  perhaps  a  more  valuable  legacy 
to  humanity  than  any  addition  to  real  knowledge. 

That  view  of  De  Quincey’s  genius  is  borne  out  by  the 
volume  before  us,  though  it  is  poor  in  comparison  with  its 
predecessors,  the  volumes  which  he  himself  gave  to  the 
world.  Some  of  its  contents,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
kinder  to  leave  in  the  magazines  in  which  they  were 
originally  published.  A  few  of  the  essays  were  apparently 
first  studies  on  topics  which  he  afterwards  amplified  in 
other  writings.  A  few  others  again  contain  very  little  that 
was  worth  amplifying,  and  read  tamely  when  they  are  here 
reprinted.  The  ghastly  tale  of  “  The  Avenger  ”  might  well 
be  forgotten,  and  the  long  chapters  on  “  California  "  and 
“  China  ”  contain  little  worth  remembering.  Yet  much 
in  the  volume  is  of  great  value.  The  first  section,  “  Sus- 
pira  de  Profundis,”  called  a  sequel,  but  rather  an  intro¬ 
duction,  to  “  The  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater,”  contains 
some  writing  equal  to  his  best.  The  chapter,  from  the 
German,  on  “  The  Bosicrucians  and  the  Freemasons,”  is  full 
of  pleasant  erudition ;  and  the  sketchy  memoirs  of  Professor 
Wilson  and  Sir  W’illiam  Hamilton  are,  as  far  as  they  go, 
altogether  delightful.  Is  there  no  friend  of  De  Quincey’s 
who  can  do  as  much,  or  more,  for  his  memory  ?  There  are 
few  recent  men  of  letters  about  whose  actual  life  the  world 
knows  so  little,  and  few  whom  the  world  would  be  more 
glad  to  know  better. 


every  other  great  and  little  man,  until  wo  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  ho  thinks, 
when  he  makes  “  the  young  lion,”  in  referring  to  him, 
speak  of  “this  poor  soul’s  feeble  and  rambling  per¬ 
formances.” 

A  feeble  and  rambling  performance  this  pretentions  little 
volume  certainly  is,  the  poorest  of  all  the  volumes,  some  of 
them  by  no  means  poor,  that  Mr  Arnold  has  written. 
There  is  nothing  very  good  or  pungent  in  it,  but  some  of 
it  is  worth  reading,  as  this,  supposed  to  bo  written  by  the 
mythical  German,  just  before  he  goes  to  fight  in  the  war 
now  over : 

My  dear  friend,  I  think  I  am  perhaps  writing  to  you  for  the  last 
time,  and  by  the  lore  1  bear  to  the  England  of  your  past  literature 
and  history,  1  do  exhort  your  Philistine  middle  class,  which  is  now 
England,  to  get,  as  I  say,  “  Geist ;  ”  to  search  and  not  rest  till  it 
sees  things  more  as  they  really  are,  and  how  little  of  a  power  over 
things  as  they  really  are  is  its  money-making,  or  its  unrestricted 
independence,  or  its  newspaper  publicity,  or  its  Dissent,  or  any  of 
the  things  with  which  it  is  now  most  taken  ;  and  how  its  news¬ 
papers  deceive  it,  when  they  tell  it  night  and  day  that,  being  what  it 
IS,  and  having  the  objects  it  has,  it  commands  the  envy  and 
deference  of  the  world,  and  is  on  the  sure  road  to  greatness  and 
happiness,  if  indeed  it  be  not  already  arrived  there.  My  dear 
friend,  I  have  told  you  our  German  programme,— elevation  of 
a  whole  people  throvyh  culture.  That  need  not  be  your  English  pro¬ 
gramme,  but  surely  you  may  have  some  better  programme  than 
this  your  present  one, — the  beatification  of  a  whole  people  through 
clap-trap. 

That  paragraph,  however,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
volume.  Others  like  it  are  sprinkled  here  and  there,  but 
the  mass  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  stingless  sarcasms  and 
pointless  mockeries  that  show  how  a  really  powerful  writer 
can  spoil  his  powers,  and  how  a  thinker,  who  ought  to 
exert  a  wise  and  good  influence  in  a  day  that  needs 
influencing,  nearly  exhausts  his  strength  in  educating  a 
small  clique  of  prigs  to  repeat  his  affectations,  and  clothe 
their  nakedness  of  thought  in  his  cast  off  tatters  of  wit. 


THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

8u»pira  de  ProfundiHf  being  a  Sequel  to  the  *  Confessions  of  an 
Anglish  Opium -Eater f  and  other  Miscellaneous  Writings.  By 
Thomas  de  Quincey.  Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

Here  we  have  a  sixteenth  and  supplementary  volume  of 
the  collected  edition  of  De  Quincey’s  works,  including  some 
of  the  earliest  and  some  of  the  latest  productions  of  his 
pen.  It  is  a  collection  of  fragments,  and,  except  in  its 
variety,  is  inadequately  representative  of  his  genius.  But 
no  volume  of  essays  by  him  can  be  unwelcome. 

Probably  few  men  have  revealed  themselves  so  much  and 
been  understood  so  little  as  De  Quincey.  Self-revelation 
was  a  passion  and  a  necessity  with  him  ;  his  emotions 
appeared  too  tumultuous  to  pent  up  within  the  walls  of 
his  own  consciousness,  and  yet  his  disclosures  seem  merely 
to  sweep  the  outer  ring  of  his  personality,  without  ever 
unveiling  the  secret  places  of  his  mind.  That  doubtless 
arises  in  part  from  the  character  of  the  confessions.  They 
are  not,  of  course,  intentionally  unveracious,  but  their  truth 
is  that  which  belongs  to  all  high  creations — the  truth  of 
imagination  rather  than  of  reason.  He  projected  back  into 
his  youthful  consciousness  the  imaginings  of  his  later  dis¬ 
eased  sensibility,  as  Goethe  read  back  into  his  early  years 
the  deeper  insight  of  his  later  experiences.  The  preter¬ 
natural  exaltation,  the  convulsions  of  passion,  the  novel  and 
violent  emotions,  belonged,  we  know,  not  to  the  boy  De 
Quincey,  but  to  De  Quincey  the  opium-eater.  But  the 
mystery  which  haunts  us  in  the  man  was  not  the  creation 
of  opium.  He  says,  in  his  lofty  way,  that  he  was  “  one  of 
the  mysterious  children  of  earth,”  and  after  the  most  per¬ 
fect  analysis,  the  completest  classification  of  his  ideas,  there 
remains  a  large  residuum  which  no  solvent  can  decompose. 
It  is  round  this  that  the  fascination  he  inspires  in  us  clings. 
Not  his  matchless  style,  not  the  splendour  of  his  imagery, 
not  his  consummate  logic,  not  his  prodigious  erudition,  not 
his  subtle  casuistiy,  not  any  nor  all  of  them,  will  quite  ex¬ 
plain  the  spell  by  which  he  charms  and  subjugates  us.  He 
will  go  down  to  posterity  not  in  virtue  of  his  contributions 
to  literature,  but  as  a  supreme  individuality,  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  century. 

His  writings,  fugitive  and  fragmentary  as  they  are,  will 
nevertheless  take  a  high  rank  and  a  place  by  themselves. 
They  belong  chiefly  to  the  class  of  pure  literature — the 


OUR  NATIONAL  RESOURCES. 

Our  National  Resources^  and  How  they  are  Wasted.  An  Omitted 
Chapter  in  Political  Economy,  By  William  Hoyle.  SimpkiDf 
Marshall,  and  Co. 

The  principles  advocated  in  this  volume  may  be  gathered 
from  a  single  sentence  :  “  The  enormous  amount  of  money* 
which  is  expended  upon  intoxicating  liquors  by  the  peopl® 
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®f  this  country  is  the  main  cause  of  pauperism  and  desti¬ 
tution  ;  and  that,  if  this  money  were  properly  applied,  it 
would  give  employment  to  3,000,000  more  people  than 
are  now  employed,  and  therefore  the  cause  of  our  destitu¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  remedy  for  the  same,  lies  within  our¬ 
selves.”  The  author  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  not  only 
poverty,  but  nearly  all  the  other  “  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,” 
spring  from  this  same  source.  In  answer  to  the  question  : 
“  What  results  to  Lancashire  from  the  expenditure  on 
intoxicating  liquors  in  1869  ?  ”  he  produces  a  catalogue 
including  102,694  paupers,  4,706  lunatics,  3,749  inquests, 
and  2,749  houses  of  bad  character,’  brothels,  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  &c.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  these 
are  avowedly  the  totals  from  all  causes  copied  from  the 
oflBcial  returns.  The  excuse  for  ascribing  them  to  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  alone  is  that  **  whether 
we  take  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  or  nine-tenths  of  the 
evils  as  being  caused  by  drink,  we  need  make  no  abate¬ 
ment  from  the  list  which  has  been  given,  for  the  cases 
which  are  never  made  public  will  much  more  than  make 
up  for  any  allowance  of  this  kind.’* 

We  need  hardly  say  that  such  logic  as  that  can  convince 
none  save  those  who  are  ready  to  accept  any  argument 
which  has  the  author’s  conclusion  appended  to  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unfortunate  than  that  the  apostles  of  temper¬ 
ance  should  weaken  a  just  and  important  cause  by  exaggera¬ 
tion.  Drunkenness  is,  at  all  events,  the  proximate  cause 
of  much  of  the  misery  existing  in  our  midst ;  and  all 
well-directed  efforts  to  wean  our  people  from  the  de¬ 
basing  and  mischievous  habit  are  deserving  of  praise.  But 
history  is  so  full  of  instances  of  great  harm  being  done  by 
persons  under  the  influence  of  the  very  best  motives,  that 
it  is  incumbent  on  all  who  aspire  to  help  in  the  formation 
of  a  healthy  public  opinion  to  spare  no  fallacies  on  the 
ground  of  good  intentions  in  those  who  put  them  forward. 

Mr  Hoyle  having  convinced  himself  that  the  consumption 
of  alcoholic  drinks  is  the  cause  of  poverty,  proposes  that 
the  majority  in  every  locality  shall  be  empowered  to  decide 
whether  those  drinks  shall  be  permitted  to  be  sold  or  not. 
We  cannot  do  better,  in  reply  to  this,  than  quote  one  of 
Mr  Hoyle's  own  arguments  in  support  of  it.  **  In  a  free 
country,  why  should  one  class  presume  to  decide  for 
another  ?”  Until  it  can  be  shown  that,  by  drinking  a  glass 
of  beer,  a  man  is  committing  an  offence  against  his  fellows, 
any  interference  with  his  freedom  in  doing  so  would  be 
intolerable,  even  if  efficacious.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  prove 
that  he  injures  himself.  Societv  has  in  such  a  case  the 
right  to  advise  or  reprove ;  but  anything  beyond  this  could 
only  be  justified  on  principles  that  would  be  fatal  to  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty.  That  5,000,000Z.  of  the  money  at  present 
spent  on  beer  should  “  be  paid  to  10,000  Christian  mission¬ 
aries,  to  go  forth  to  instruct  and  Christianize  the  heathen 
world,  at  a  cost  say  of  500Z.  per  annum,”  may  or  may  not 
be  well ;  but  this  should  be  done,  if  at  all,  wilhout  the  aid 
of  the  law.  Those  who  share  the  author’s  opinions  have 
full  liberty  to  persuade  as  many  persons  as  they  can  to 
divert  their  expenditure  from  sherry  and  champagne  to  the 
employment  of  home  and  foreign  missionaries,  or  any 
other  purpose  ;  but  we  object  to  Government  interfering, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  accomplish  this. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  show  what  we  cannot 
elp  thinking  is  Mr  Hoyle’s  mistake  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  poverty.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  drunkenness  is  as 
0  ten  the  effect  of  poverty  as  its  cause.  We  fear  that, 

1  the  people  of  this  country  could  be  at  once  transformed 
abstainers,  the  improvement  in  their  condition 
wou  d  be  but  of  the  same  kind  as  that  effected  by  the 
re^al  of  the  corn-laws  and  other  economical  reforms, 
ough  we  agree  with  Mr  Hoyle’s  remarks  in  condemnation 
a  Government  scheme  of  emigration  as  a  panacea  for 
pauperism,  those  who  advocate  emigration  appear  to  us  to 
ave  made  a  sound  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  though  they 

prescribe  an  inadequate  remedy. 

8  a  contribution  te  political  economy  we  do  not  consider 
volume  of  much  value.  The  sketch  of  the 
^ess  of  our  manufacturing  industry  will,  no  doubt,  be 
nothr  ^  general  public,  though  it  contains 
,  which  students  of  economical  science  are 
®oquainted.  The  definitions  of  the  terms  **  productiye  ** 


and  unproductive,”  framed  as  they  are  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  particular  case,  are  not  to  be  justified  by 
the  usages  of  language,  or  the  scientific  necessities  of 
political  economy.  With  much  that  the  author  advocates 
we  have  most  cordial  sympathy.  That  much  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  all  classes  of  the  community  is  devoted  to  pur¬ 
poses  that  are  worthless  or  worse,  is  beyond  dispute.  We 
are,  .however,  disposed  to  trust  to  education  as  a  remedy 
for  this,  and  to  distrust  any  short  cuts,  by  way  of  Downing 
street,  to  a  social  millennium.  It  is  because  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  to  rush  from  a  policy  of  laissez-faire 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  looking  to  the  Government  as  a 
second  Providence,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  put  in  a 
protest  against  the  doctrines  put  forth  in  this  volume. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  ARMY. 


A  Familiar  History  of  the  British  Army,  from  the  Restoration  in 
1660  to  the  Present  Time,  including  a  Description  of  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Movement,  and  the  Progress  of  the  Volunteer  Organisation, 
By  J.  H.  Stocqaeler.  Stanford. 

Mr  Stocqueler  has  here  written  a  book  of  permanent 
interest,  but  especially  welcome  just  now  when  everybody 
is  thinking  over  the  question  of  army  reform.  Tracing 
our  present  military  machinery  from  its  commencement, 
during  two  centuries  of  growth,  ho  shows  succinctly  what 
it  has  done,  and  therefore  what  it  can  do,  and  makes  it 
easy  for  general  readers  to  understand  the  new  schemes  put 
forward,  or  the  old  projects  revived,  for  increasing  its 
usefulness.  The  value  of  the  work  in  this  respect  is  not 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  strictly  a  history,  merely 
chronicling  events  and  movements  that  have  taken  place, 
and  leaving  us  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  therefrom. 

0  ur  standing  army  began  in  1661,  with  Charles  the 
Secondf’s  creation  of  a  permanent  body  guard,  including  a 
corps  o  cavalry  and  a  regiment  of  infantry.  This  force 
was  gradually  increased  by  the  last  two  Stuarts,  and  in 
1690  William  the  Third  had  an  army  of  between  40,000 
and  50,000  men.  Mr  Stocqueler  gives  a  concise  account 
of  William’s  wars,  and  of  the  later  fighting  under  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Georges.  His  narrative,  touching  on  the 
home  struggles  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  takes  us  to  the 
continent  with  Marlborough,  to  India,  and  to  Canada.  He 
is  able  to  show  how  successfully  the  English  troops  worked 
in  fulfilment  of  the  not  always  honourable  plans  of  the 
English  Government,  in  extending  its  influence  in  Europe, 
and  augmenting  its  distant  possessions.  Over  the  first 
century  and  a-half  of  his  period,  however,  he  travels 
hastily.  About  two-thirds  of  the  volume  are  occupied  with  a 
more  detailed  history  of  Wellington’s  fighting  in  India 
and  against  Napoleon,  and  of  the  subsequent  events  down 
to  the  New  Zeadand  and  Abyssinian  wars. 

Side  by  side  with  the  descriptions  of  active  work  in  time 
of  war,  Mr  Stocqueler  describes  the  growth  of  the  army 
and  the  successive  changes  in  its  organisation.  In  George 
the  Second’s  reign  it  comprised  100,000  soldiers,  besides 
about  60,000  Hanoverian  and  other  auxiliaries.  Each  new 
war  and  each  fresh  colonial  acquisition  caused  enrolment  of 
additional  regiments,  until  it  has  reached  its  present  dimen¬ 
sions.  To  meet  its  increasing  requirements  great  changes 
have  been  necessary,  and  each  change,  while  many  things 
have  been  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  common 
soldiers,  has  tended  to  augment  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  aristocratic  machinery  of  officership.  Times  have 
altered  for  the  better  since  Captain  Plume  and  Serjeant 
Kite  rollicked  and  blustered  and  chaffed  and  bullied  in 


Farquhar’s  play  ;  but,  as  our  army  reformers  are  urging, 
some  elements  in  the  old ,  institutions  may  wisely  be 


restored,  and  the  problem  now  to  be  solved  is  how  best  to 
build  up  a  new  army  out  of  popular  materials,  in  which  the 
middle  and  working  classes,  who  have  really  most  stake  in 
the  country,  shall  be  enabled  most  efficiently  and  cheaply 
to  defend  themselves  from  all  possible  foes. 


the  MAGAZINES. 

The  most  attractive  item  among  all  the  contents  of  this 
month’s  magazine.  U  Mr  Browning’s  rery  aprons  very 
rugged  ballad, "  Herrd  Biel,’  in  the  Comhtll.  It  tells  how. 
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clearly  the  views  of  European  improvement  which  all 
through  his  life  he  has  so  nobly  and  steadily  advocated 
They  do  not  seem  to  us  the  best  views.  We  believe  that 
Republicanism  will  be  better  served  by  more  practical  work 
than  by  that  visionary  struggling  after  ideal  union  which 
causes  Signor  Mazzini  to  propound  a  whole  gospel  of  human 
regeneration.  But  this  article  is  eloquent  and  forcible 
throughout. 

Two  other  important  papers  in  the  *  Fortnightly  *  are 
Professor  Tyndall’s  account  of  his  expedition  to  Oran  in 
hopes  of  making  a  scientific  study  of  the  eclipse,  and  a 
short  dissertation  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant  on  The  Nature 
and  Origin  of  the  Moral  Ideas.”  Another,  ably  written 
but  hardly  just  to  its  subject,  is  by  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  on 
De  Quincey.  “In  a  life  of  seventy-three  years,”  is  Mr 
Stephen’s  summing  up,  “  De  Quincey  read  extensively  and 
thought  acutely  by  fits,  eat  an  enormous  quantity  of 
opium,  wrote  a  few  pages  which  revealed  new  capacities  in 
the  language,  and  provided  a  good  deal  of  respectable 
padding  for  magazines.”  Would  that  all  the  “padding” 
nowadays  were  as  respectable  1 

Literary  studies  are  plentiful  in  the  new  monthlies.  We 
have  Pope, — apropos  of  Mr  Edwin,  who  is  roughly  handled 
— Giordano  Bruno,  and  Ingoldsby  in  ‘  Fraser  ;*  Defoe  and 
Hawthorne  in  the  *  Cornhill ;’  and  Mr  Dante  Rossetti  in 
Tinsley f  which  has  its  three  doses  of  novels  as  usual.  Only 
two  long  novels  are  now  running  in  Temple  Bar,  one  by 
Mrs  Edwardes,  and  the  other  by  Mr  Gilbert,  and  both 
good ;  but  it  contains  four  short  tales,  and  two  scraps  of 
history.  Almost  the  lightest  of  the  •  magazines,  and 
certainly  the  most  amusing,  ‘  Temple  Bar’  is  very  good  of 
its  kind. 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Aunt  Judy's  Magazine  and 
Ghod  Words  for  the  Young^  two  excellent  serials  for  chil¬ 
dren.  The  former  contains  the  first  instalment  of  a  tale 
by  Hans  Andersen,  and  in  the  latter  we  have  a  continuation 
of  Mr  Macdonald’s  “  The  Princess  and  the  Goblin,”  con¬ 
cerning  which  we  may  record  that  two  small  children 
grumble  that  a  monthly  part  does  not  come  out  every  week, 
besides  more  Lilliput  Lectures,  and  much  other  dainty  and 
wholesome  fare  for  the  nursery.  Good  Words  and  the 
Sunday  Magazine,  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  like  the 
more  worldly  All  the  Year  liound  and  Chambers's  Jimmal, 
need  no  commendation. 

A  new  magazine,  Tlie  Bark  Blue^  claims  a  paragraph 
to  itself.  It  is  edited  by  Mr  J.  0.  Freund,  to  whom  we  should 
have  been  grateful  for  some  explanation  of  its  title  and  its 
very  ugly  title-page.  It  has  less  speciality  than  was  ex¬ 
pected,  but  contains  some  good  articles,  and  is  assisted  by 
some  good  contributors.  Next  month  Mr  Swinburne  is 
to  supply  a  poem,  and  this  month  Mr  Morris  begins  a 
translation  of  the  Islandic  “  Story  of  Frithiof  the  Bold.” 
The  first  number  also  contains  a  good  article  on  Theophile 
Gaultier,  by  Mr  Andrew  Lang,  and  the  first  part  of  “  Be- 
collections  of  American  Universities,”  by  Mr  Thomas 
Hughes. 

We  have  to  chronicle  not  only  the  birth  of  a  new 


two  hundred  years  ago,  when  England  was  at  war  with 
France,  two-and-twenty  French  vessels,  pursued  by  the 
^emy. 

Helter-skelter  thro*  the  blue, 

Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks  pursue, 
Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  St  Malo  on  the  Ranee, 

With  the  English  fleet  in  view 

how,  when  either  wreck  or  capture  seemed  certain  to 
them,  they  were  safely  piloted  into  the  harbour  by 
**  a  simple  Breton  sailor,  pressed  by  Tourville  for  the 
fleet and  how,  when  Herv^  Riel  had  done  this  good 
work,  and  was  offered  in  reward  whatever  he  chose  to 
ask,  he  claimed  only  a  holiday, — 

“  Leave  to  go  and  sec  my  wife,  whom  I  call  the  Belle  Aurore !” 

That  he  asked,  and  that  he  got, — nothing  more. 

Force  and  fire  are  in  the  little  poem,  and  good  sentiment 
to  boot ;  but  it  will  hardly  satisfy  Mr  Browning’s  admirers, 
and  will  be  caviare  to  all  others.  Mr  Browning  is  hardly 
more  successful  than  Mr  Tennyson,  unless  success  is 
measured  by  the  fabulous  price  paid  for  it,  in  verse-writing 
for  magazines. 

Macmillan  contains  two  very  notable  articles,  one  by 
Dean  Stanley  on  “  Father  Hyacinthe,”  and  one  by  Canon 
Kingsley  on  “  The  Natural  Theology  of  the  Future,”  also 
the  lecture  on  “  The  United  States  of  Europe,”  which  was 
delivered  last  Tuesday  by  Professor  Seeley  for  the  Peace 
Society. 

There  is  not  much  else  of  special  interest  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  month.  A  Retrospect  of  the  War  ”  in 
Blackwood,  “  The  Fall  of  Paris  ”  in  the  Gentleman's, 
and  “  The  Future  of  France  and  Prussia,”  by  Professor 
Dowden  in  the  Contemporary,  are  the  only  articles  treating 
of  the  great  topic  of  the  season,  and  in  them  there  is 
nothing  very  noteworthy.  The  ‘  Contemporary  *  also  con¬ 
tains  a  paper  on  “  The  Reconstitution  of  England,”  by  Mr 


magazine,  but  also  the  death  of  an  old  review.  The 
January  number  of  the  North  British,  published  behind 


its  time,  is  the  last.  There  is  so  much  welcome  matter 
in  this  number  about  the  Borgias,  Mr  Tennyson,  Irish 
Education,  and  other  topics,  and  the  ‘  North  British’  has 
lately  given  so  much  promise  of  new  and  useful  life,  that 
its  demise  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
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^  '  Thomrhts  on  Health,  and  some  of  Its  Conditions.’ 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

tIiKv  Thomas  Hcnir.-*  Essays  Select^  from  “  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses, 
“  iiiriews  ”  ’  (Cfrown  8vo,  pp.  143.)  Macmillan. 

cSeton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.— ‘Fair  Passions;  or,  the  Setting  of  the 
^^earis!’  A  NoveL  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  291,  283,  259.) 

_  — *  Constitutional  Monarchy  in  France.’  Translated  from 

^X’SeSnd  French  Edition.  (Fcap.  8vo,  np.  121.)  TrUbner. 

Henry.— ‘Noble  Thoughts  in  Noble  Language  :  a  Collection  of 
Virtuous  Utterances,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  the  Writings  of 
the  Known  Great  and  the  Great  Unknown.’  (Square  8vo,  pp.  726.) 


NEW  WORKS. 


•c»«^i^’l>i^*^^The!Alhanasian  Creoil.  With  a  Preface  on  the  General 

*  R^ominendations  of  the  Ritual  Commission.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xylii, 

*  TS'wefveSlities.’  (Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  .38.)  Ramsgate  :  Thomas  Scott. 

‘  >Vho  is  Responsible  for  the  War?  ’  By  Scrutator.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viil. 


rS.h  EUROPE.  By  LESLIE 

[On  Thursday  next. 


Diary  of  an  Embassy  from  King  George  of  Bohemia 
”  Kinjr’  Uonis  XI.  of  France,  in  the  1  ear  of  Grace  1404.  ^  From  a  Con- 


PAU  and  the  PYRENEES.  By  Cotmt  HENRY 

Geographical  and  Geological  SocieUea  of 
France ;  Member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  Ac.  Fcap.  8yo,  with  Map  and 

[In  a  few  days. 


detac^d  Essays,  Lectnres,  and  Reviews.  By 
JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.  1  yol.,  8yo.  [Nearly  ready. 


•w raiiBiBw, . y  h  -v^  ^  y.  "  ,  p  - 7, —  ni  '  — v/iuu,  <a.w.  X i:»u.  ovu,  wiiu  siap  ana 

to  Klnsr  Louis  XI.  of  France,  in  the  1  ear  of  Grace  1404.  I  rom  a  Con-  Plans.  rV^  .  div. 

temporary  Manuscript,  Literally  Translated  from  the  Original  Slavonic.  '■ 

(Crown  8VO,  pp.  80  )  Bell  and  Daldv. 

C*  These  hoo^  are  or  wdltejpm^telyn^^^^^^  FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC 

Mr  Southgate  a  ‘  Noble  Thoughts  in  Noble  Language  is  people  ;  a  Series  of  detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviews.  By 

the  largest  and  most  showy  book  before  us.  It  is  an  index  ®  ^  tyndall,  ll.d.,  f.b.8.  i  voi.,  sva  [Nearly  ready. 

of  something  like  two  thousand  quotations,  apt  and  inapt, 

from  old  and  new  writers,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Thus  MRS  BRITTON’S  LETTER  touching  the  EUROPA 
we  have  five  prose  extracts  about  the  Atmosphere,  and  two  ciL?iS?.f''FMp“?vi'priS?^e"sMu4‘‘'’^ 

extracts  in  verse  about  Bathing,  si.xteen  in  prose  and  verse 

.bout  the  Bible  and  only  one  about  Cleanliness,  and^  VENETIA  -  TAECRED  -SYBIL-CONINGSBT- 


MRS  BRITTON’S  LETTER  touching  the  EUROPA 

TROUBLES.  By  the  Author  of  *A  Fairy  Tale  for  the  Nineteenth 
Century.’  Fcap.  8vo,  price  One  Shilling. 


through  more  than  seven  hundred  pages,  till  on  the  last 
we  meet  with  Zeal  and  the  Zephyr.  The  quotations  are 
made  with  some  discretion,  and,  as  a  drawing-room  book, 
the  volume  may  be  of  use. 

‘  Dod’s  Parliamentary  Companion  *  is  the  smallest,  but 
certainly  not  the  least  welcome,  in  our  pile.  All  its  old 
features  are  retained,  and  it  is  as  acceptable  a  manual  for 
all  newspaper  readers  as  ever. 

In  '  Vhio  is  Responsible  for  the  War  ?  *  of  which  part  is 
reprinted  from  the  Times,  where  it  appeared  in  answer  to 
some  letters  of  Professor  Max  Muller’s,  Scrutator”  under¬ 
takes  to  prove  that  the  whole  blame  of  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  no  less  than  its  continuance,  rests  with  Prussia. 
That  case  he  hardly  makes  out,  but  he  brings  out  many 
culpable  points  in  the  action  of  Count  Bismarck  before  last 
July,  which  are  well  worth  heeding. 

A  new  edition  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  capital  account  of 
*  The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia  ’  has  been  published ; 
and,  besides  a  cheaper  edition  of  his  ‘  Lay  Sermons,*  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  has  put  into  very  handy  shape,  for  popular 
use,  six  of  the  best  of  them,  including  the  papers  on  “  The 
Physical  Basis  of  Life,”  Scientific  Education,”  and  The 
Scientific  Aspects  of  Positivism.”  This  delightful  little 
book  deserves  to  be  very  widely  circulated. 

Besides  another  instalment  of  the  *  A.  I.  Conversations,* 
Nr  Scott,  of  Ramsgate,  has  published  a  notable  little 
treatise  on  *The  Twelve  Apostles,*  of  which  this  is  the 
argument : 

1.  The  names  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  are  given  with  variations 
in  our  New  Testament,  and  that  of  Peter  is  used  anacbronously. 
2.  Josephus,  and  all  extant  contemporary  historians  and  writers, 
never  mention  the  Twelve  Apostles.  3.  A  suffering  Christ  has 
not  any  existence  in  genuine  history,  or  in  Jewish  belief ;  con- 
seouently  the  very  subject  of  the  Twelve  Apostles’  preaching  is 
nnhistorical.  4.  John  of  the  Apocalypse  was  ignorant  of  our 
mur  Gospels.  6.  So  was  St  Paul.  6.  So  were  the  Apostolical 
leathers.  7.  Consequently  the  “gospels”  used  by  the  writers 
mentioned  in  Nos.  4,  5,  and  G,  must  have  been  gospels  now  con- 
waered  apocryphal.  8.  Justin  Martyr  was  ignorant  of  our  fourth 
.  9.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  our  four  Gospels  were  known 

oefore  the  time  of  Irenaeus.  10.  The  text  of  our  four  Gdspels  is 
corrupt.  11.  That  text  contains  four  editions  of  Christianity. 

2.  Our  four  Gospels  do  not  contain  a  genuine  and  authentic 
th*  I  Twelve  Apostles.  13.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of 
e  iwelve  Apostles  is  inconsistent,  spurious,  and  mythologieal. 
^efore,  the  Twelve  Apostles  are  only  myths. 

Mr  Edward  Noel  publishes  a  series  of  letters  written 
ast  year  by  his  son,  which  are  interesting  as  throwing 
ttuch  light  on  Greek  affairs,  and  would  have  been  espe- 
ciaJiy  valuable  in  clearing  the  writer  from  the  scandalous 
^rges  brought  against  him,  bad  not  those  charges 
B  withdrawn  last  w^eek  by  the  Greek  Government. 


Hon.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.  Cabinet 
Eoitiou,  each  Work  complete  in  One  Yolume,  crown  8vo,  price  6e. 


lERNE ; 


-NE;  A  Tale. 

Author  of  ‘RealltieB 


By  W.  STEUART  TRENCH, 

of  Ii^  Life.*  2  roll.,  poet  8to,  price  218. 


STORIES  and  TALES  by  E.  M.  SEWELL.  Boudoir 


Edition,  the  Set  of  Ten  Works  complete  in  Eight  Volnmea.  Crown 
8vo,  bound  in  leather  and  contained  m  a  lettered  Box,  price  428. 


HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the  ISRAELITES. 

By  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD  and  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  2  vols.,  post  8vo.  Vol.  1.  The  Historical  Books, 
price  78.  Cd.  VoL  IL  The  Prophetic  and  Poetical  Writings,  price  58. 


The  LIFE  and  TRAVELS  of  OEOROE  WHITE* 


FIELD,  M.  A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
of  Huntingdon.  By  JAMES  PATERSON 
post  8vo. 


Chaplain  to  the  Coantes* 


GLEDSTONE.  1vol. 


[In  aiewdays. 


HISTORY  of  ROME. 

English  Edition,  translated  and 
II.  8vo,  price  308. 


WILHELM  IHNE. 

by  the  Author.  Yob.  I.  and 


CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  contributed 

to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review.’  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  MACAULAY. 

Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.,  post  8vo,  24a  |  Library  Edition,  3  vols.,  Svo,  36s. 
People’s  Edition,  4  vols.,  post  Svo,  8s.  J  Stadent’s  Edition,  1  voL,  or.  Svo,  6s. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  WORKS.  Complete  and 

Uniform  Library  Edition.  Edited  by  his  Sister,  Lady  TREYELYAN. 
8  vols.,  Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  £5  5s.  cloth,  or  £6  St.  bound  in  tree 
calf  by  Riviere. 


GANOT’S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on 

PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied.  Translated  and  Edited  (with 
tbe  Author's  sanction)  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Plate  and  Woodevts.  Post 
Svo,  158. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  their  Cure  and  Prevention. 

By  F.  EDWARDS,  Jun.  Sixth  Edition,  with  40  lUustrations. 
Royal  Svo,  price  3s.  ^ 


DR  DOBELL’S  REPORTS  on  the  PROGRESS  of 

PRACTICAL  ud  SCIENTIFIC  MEDICINE,  in  Diferent  Part, 
of  the  World.  Contributed  by  numerous  and  distinguished  Coad¬ 
jutors.  Vol.  II.  for  the  Year  1870.  8vo,  price  188. 


A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

In  Treatises  by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  HOLMES, 

Ac.,  Surgeon  St  George’s  Hospital.  Second  Editioa,  thoroughly 
revised,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Vols.  L  to  IV.  Svo,  21s.  each. 
Vol.  V.  completion,  nearly  ready. 


We  have  received  the  following  : 

C||,  ^ 

that  ikI  11*  1  ®fiow  me  to  state  publicly,  through  your  columns, 
Men  of  Minister,  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  to  whom  ‘  Modern 

was  DublUK  ^^‘^icated,  never  read  one  line  of  it  before  it 

tents.  I  t  consequently  wholly  ignorant  of  its  con- 

name  has  justice  to  the  gentleman  whose 

mentioned  •**’  certain  new'spaper  articles,  most  unnecessarily 
m  connection  with  that  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  Hain  Friswell. 


SHAKSPEARE’S  KING  HENRY  IV.  Part  L  and 

KING  JOHN.  With  Explanatory  and  Illustrative  Notes,  and  rth^ 
Aids  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Candidates  for  Exa^uation.  E<^ 
by  the  Rev.  JOHN  HUNTER,  M.A.  12mo,  each  May  price  One 
Shilling. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAI^  for 

the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Private  Studenta.  E^te^witn 
the  same  sanction,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Pubho  School  Latin  Primer. 
12nio,  price  Os. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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RAPHAEL’S  OALLEBY,  7  PARK 

LANE,  W.— Four  Hundred  and  Twelre 


John  Fowler.  Em.,  £.  J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  and 


otbera,  has  bera  atill  further  enriched  bjr  Mlendid 
iD^racns  of  Titian.  Garofalo.  Claude,  ana  Land* 


A.  L.  CHKTWODE,)  Hon. 
H.  WALLIS,  ;  Sees. 


ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 


noon,  at  half*paat  Tliree  precisely.*:  To-morrow, 
March  6.— JON  A  HJALTALIN,  of  Iceland, 
on  "Iceland;  its  Thysical  Features,  Volcanos,' 
Hot  Sprinffs,  &c. ;  Manners  and  Customa  of  its 
Inhabitants." 


Members*  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment 
at  the  door:  ONE  PENNY;  SIXPENCE^;  and 
(reserved  seats)  ONE  SHILLING. 


The  institute  of 

ACCOUNTANTS  IN  LONDON. 


President. 

WILLIAM  QUILTER.  Esq. 
Vice-President. 
WILLIAM  TURQUAND,  Esq. 


The  Council  announce  that  this  Institute  is  now 
duly  constituted  under  Rules  and  Regulations 
settled  and  approved  by  CouuseL 


It  consists  of  two  classes  of  Members,  namely, 
Fellows  and  Associates. 


The  conditions  of  admission  are  set  forth  in  the 
Rules  and  Regulations,  printed  copies  of  whic^ 
as  also  of  forms  of  application,  may  be  had  of  the 
Hecretary  at  the  Rooms  of  tlie  Institute,  No.  30 
Moorgate  street,  E.C. 

Up  to  1st  .luly,  1K71,  the  Council  may  admit  as 
Fellows,  if  otherwise  eligible,  professional  ac¬ 
countants  in  London  who  were  in  practice  on  tlie 
1st  January,  IHGC,  and  who  haveoeen  in  unin¬ 
terrupted  practice  since  that  date.  After  the  let 
.Tuly,  1871.  Fellows  are  to  be  elected  from  among 
the  Associates. 

The  scale  of  fees  payable  by  members  is  as 
follows  I 


If  admitted  on  or  before  July  1st.  1871. 

Entrance.  Annual. 

Fellows  £31  10  0  £5  5  0 

Associates  15  15  0  2  2  0 

If  admitted  after  the  1st  of  July,  1871,  the 
Entrance  Fee  for  Fellows  will  be  £52  10s.,  and 
for  Associates,  £26  5s. 


By  Older  of  the  Council, 

THOMAS  A.  WELTON,  Secretary. 
93  Moonate  street,  E.C. 

24th  February,  1871. 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  aud  LONDON 

X  and  GLOBE  INS U  RANGE  COMPAN  Y. 


JL  and  GLOBE  INS U  RANGE  COMPAN  Y. 

1  Dale  street,  Liverpool ;  Gomhlll  and  Charing 
cross,  London. 

Fire  Insurances  at  current  rates.  Annuities 
on  favourable  terms.  Life  Assurances  on  liberal 
conditions.  To  the  Assured  who  pay  a  Bonus 
Premium,  the 

BONUSES  ABE  GUARANTEED, 

*nd  set  forth  on  the  Policy  as  part  of  the  eon- 
tract. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Res.  See. 


\  A 


/  /• 

\ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


JLi;  LANE,  W.— Four  Hundred  and  Twelve 
Works  of  Art,  by  the  Old  Foreign  and  English 
Masters,  are  now  Exhibited  for  the  Belief  of  the 
French  in  Distress.  From  Ten  till  Dusk.  Ad¬ 
mission,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 


ATOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That 

on  W’EDNESDAY,  26th  of  April  next. 


French  gallery  fund  and 

EXHIBITION  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Dis¬ 
tressed  Peassntiy  of  France. — Tliis  EXHIBI¬ 
TION  is  now  REMOVED  from  the  Gallery  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists  to  the  OLD  BOND- 
STREET  GALLERY,  No.  25.  and  wasOPENED 
on  MONDAY  LAST.  The  Loan  portion 
of  the  Exhibition,  containing  magnifleeut  ex- 


sxAMiiiKasairs.  BAL&airs. 

(EACH.) 


ARTS  and  SCIENCE. 

Two  in  Classics . iWl 


Two  in  The  Engtlsii 
Laiigusge,  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  History 


f  Rev.  Dr  TIoldcn,  M.A. 

\  F.  A.  Paley,  E»q.,  M.A. 


Two  In  the  French 
Language  . 


J.  G.  Filch,  F.«q.,  M.A. 
Prut  Henry  Morley. 


{Prof.  Caiad,  LL  D. 
Gustare  Masson,  Esq., 
B.A. 


specimens  of  Titian,  Garofalo,  Claude,  and  Land¬ 
seer,  fVom  the  Gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
iqctnres  and  objects  of  art  for  sale  for  the  relief 
of  the  distressed  French  peasantry  are  still  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Gallery  by  the  honorary  secretaries, 
Messrs  Chet wode  and  Wallis,  where  also  tickets 
for  the  prize  drawing  can  be  obtained.  Tlie  Ex¬ 
hibition  will  be  open  from  10  to  5.  Admission, 
If. ;  Catalogue,  Od. 

The  Committee  of  the  above  Exhibition  desire 
to  express  their  public  and  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Booiety  of  llritlsli  Artists  for  the  courteous  treat¬ 
ment  which  they  have  experienced  at  their  liauds, 
In  the  liberal  and  gratuitous  use  of  their  rooms  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition,  whereby  a  very 
considerable  saving  of  expense  has  been  effected 
for  the  Fund  of  the  Distressed  Peasantry  of 
France. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 


Two  in  the  German  ) 

Langunge  . J 

Two  In  The  Hebrew ' 
Text  of  the  Ohl 
Testament,  the 
Greek  Text  of  the 
New  Testament,  V 
the  Eridences  of 
the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  Scrip¬ 
ture  Hiatory . , 


f  F.  A  than*,  Erq  *  Ph  D. 
I  R.  Uo  t,  Efq..  Ph.D. 


Rev.  Samuel  Davidson, 
D.D.,  LL  D. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Stewart  Pe- 
ruwne,  D.D. 


Two  in  Logic  and)  oa? 
Moral  Philosophy) 


Two  In  Political )  ggi 
Economy  j 


[Vacant. 

Prof.  G.  Croom  Robert- 
[  son.  M.A. 

I  Prof.W.  Stanley  Jevons, 


Two  in  Mathematics 
arid  Natural  Phi-  •  2001. 
losopliy 


Two  in 
mental 
Sophy  .. 


Expert- ) 
Philo-  )  100/. 


i  Prof.W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
M.A. 

Prof.  T.  E.  Cllffe  Leslie, 
LL.B. 

(Prof.  H.  J.  S.  Smith, 
M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Prof.  Sylvester,  LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

{Prof.W.G.  Adams.  M.A. 
Prof.'  G.  C.«rey  Foster, 
B.A.,  F.R.S. 


QOCIKTY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

O  The  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN  daily 


Two  in  Chemistry... 


f  Prof.W.G.  Adams.  M.A. 

Prof.'  G.  C.«rey  Foster, 
[  B.A.,  F.R.S. 
fH.  Debu*,  Eiq.,  Ph.D, 
F.R.S. 

.ProtOdlIng.M.B., F.R.S. 


from  Ten  to  Five,  at  the  Gallery,  108  New  Bond 
atreet.  Admisalon,  Is. 


Two  in  Botany  and' 
Vegetable  Physi¬ 
ology 


Two  in  Geology  and 
PalsBoutulogy  ... 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

LECTURES,  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL. 


’  Prof.  Duncan,  M. 
F.R.S. 

,  Prof.  Morris,  F.G.9. 


KD  LECTURES,  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
LANG  HA  BI  PLACE,  each  Sunday  After- 


LAWS. 

Two  in  Law  and")  f  Prof.  Bryce,  D.C.L. 

the  Principles  of  V  100/.  ■<  T.  Erskine  Holland, 

Legislation  . }  (.  Esq.,  M.A. 

One  in  Equity  and) 

Beal  Property  >-  60/.  Vacant. 

Law  . ) 


Vacant. 


MEDICINE. 


’  J.  Syer  Bristowe.Esq., 
M.D. 

Prof.J.  Russell  Reynolds, 
.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Two  in  Medicine 


Two  la  Surgery 


Two  In  Anatomy . 


Two  In  Phyaiologv,' 
ComparativeAna- 
tomy,andZoology  „ 


Two  in  Obstetric 
Medicine  . i 


Two  in  Materia  Me  " 
dira  and  Pharma- 
ceuticalChemiatry. 


Two  in  Forensic ' 
Medicine  . . 


Prof.  John  Birkett, 
F.R.C.S. 

.  Vacant. 

■  Prof.  John  Wood, 
F.R.C.S. 

Vacant. 

'Prof.  Michael  Foster, 
M.D..  B.A. 

Hen  ry  Power,  Esq.,  M.  B . 

Robert  Barnes,  Esq., 
M.D. 

Prof.  Graily  Hewitt, 
M.D. 

T.  R.  Fraser,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Prof.  Qarrod,  M.  D., 
F.R.S. 

E.  Headlam  Qreenhow, 


iE.  Headlam  Qreenhow, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
TbomHsSteveiison,  Esq. , 
M.D. 


Tlte  Examiners  above-named  are  re- eligible, 
and  intend  to  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

Candidates  must  send  in  tlieir  names  to  the 
Registrar,  with  anv  attestation  of  their  qualiflea- 
tions  tiiey  may  tbiuk  desirable,  on  or  before 
Tuesday,  March  28th.  It  is  particularly  desired 
by  tlie  Senate  that  uo  personal  application  of  any 
kind  be  made  to  its  individual  Members. 


By  order  of  tlie  Senate, 

WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D., 
Burlington  gardens.  Registrar. 

Februarv  28th.  1871. 


vebruary  28th,  1871. 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY. 


Chief  Oftice,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Bkamch  Office,  No.  16  PaUiuall,  Loudon. 


Instituted  18*20. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,76G.UJO.  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  i>er  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Jnveated  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £UN7,Mf7. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capiul  of  XrW.OOO,  only 
£7.5,000  is  paid  up.  •  *  7 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  efferted  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  eotKlithnui. 

TbeaecounU  of  the  Olllce  for  the  last  financial 


year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  'I  nule  iu  rompliaoee 
with  **  'Fbe  Life  Aaeurance  Cofopaulea*  Act 


1370.  ”  towet 
applleatiM 


:ether  with  proiqiectUK.s,  may  be  lud  on 


ANDREW  BADEN,  Ac'.ttaFy  ud  Manager, 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCV 

X  COMPANY,  Old  Broad  .treet  .nrt 


the  Senate  will  proceed  to  elect  Examiners  iu  the 
following  departments : 


Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested 
£700^000.  “vested. 


raXSEXT  EZA1IIJVEB8. 


Insurances  against  Fire  can  be  effected  with 
Company  on  every  description  of  pronert* 
moderate  rates  of  premium.  at 


l*roinpt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claima 
JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


pHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

X  street,  and  Charing  cross,  London 
Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements 
Insurunces  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world.' 

_ GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


Established  1840. 

/CHURCH  of  ENGLAND 

VJ  ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  and  lo 
King  street,  Clieapslde,  London. 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


Assurances  granted  on  the  lives  of  the  general 
public. 

Very  moderate  Premiums  and  favourable 

Bonuses. 

"  Free ’’ Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entirely  lapse  through  non-payment  of  Premlam 
Combined  Assurance  and  Investment  Policies 
issued,  uniting  all  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
Savings  Banks  to  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance. 
STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  Secretai^ 

N.B.  — Special  Grants  from  the  Proprietor's 
Profits  awarded  to  Clergymen  and  ^linistvrs,  and 
to  Schoolmasters  and  Scnoolniiatresses. 


AOOIDENTS  OAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE, 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OP  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 


Provide  againit  Aeoidentt  of  all  EinJa 


BY  INSUttINO  Wlta  THB 


Eailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 


AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OP  £S  TO  £«  St, 
IN8UBE9  £i,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
THE  BATE  OF  £6  PER  WEEK  FOE  INJURY. 

£565,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  oat  of  every  12  Annaal  Policy  Holderi 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAR. 

For  particulara  apply  to  the  Clerka  at  the 
Eailway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agenti. 
or  at  the  Officea, 

64  CoRNHiLL  &  10  Regent  street, 
London* 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


OVERLAND  ROUTR- 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 


STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  •  From 
ampton.  BrindisL 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday  - 

MALTA  /  at  2  p.m. 

ALEXAN-) 

DRIA  Every  Saturday  1  Every  Tnei- 

ADKN  at  2  p.m.  )  day,  at 2 am. 

BOMBAY  I 


day.  at  2  am. 


GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  Mar. 
4,2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Msr. 
14,  at  2  am. 
And  every  il- 
temateTues- 
day  there- 
aflcr. 

Tuesday,  Vtr. 
28,  at  2  am. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there* 
aAer.  .  .. 


’Saturday,  Mar.  at  2  am. 
AUSTRALIA  18,2p.m.  And  every 

NEW  ZEA-.  every  fourth*  fourth  Tues- 

LAND  Saturday  there* 

,  thereafter.  ijfer. 

And  nil  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  Inoia 
Stenm  Navigation  Companies.  . 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  1 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Sues  re-eiubarxi^ 
within  sl.x  mouths  of  their  arrival,  Md  10  P 
cent,  to  those  re-embarking  within  twelve  m  * 
For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Fwgn , 
WHICH  HAVE  BERN  MUCH  RLDm^J-D* 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  CoinpMj 
Offices.  1’22  Leadenhall  street,  London;  or unsm« 
place,  Southampton.  _ 


DEBENTUltES  •t  S,  H,  AUD  «  PKB 

/CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITER; 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ®  . 

TURE8  to  replace  others  falling  du^  vi^ 
year  at  6  per  cent.,  for  three  ycara  at  54  ^ 
aud  for  five  y«  ars  at  6  per  cent,  per  gt 

for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  aKeitaine® 
the  Office  of  the  Company* 

R.  A.  CAMERON, 

Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street, 


V  '  ,  ■  / 
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ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 


TVBNISH  tottb  house  WITH  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 

AT 

DEANE’S. 

- — T  tt<»TRATED  catalogue,  with  priced  furnishing  list,  gratis  and 

KEVrllLLUSTHAii!-!/  FREE. 


plated. 

•nr  ANE’S— Electro-plate  Tea  and  CoffM  Sets, 

pilATiXi  Liqnew  Stands,  Cruets,  Ac. 

■DEANE'S— Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water 
pishes.  Tin  Dish  Covers  in 
sets,  fh>m  18s. 

DEANE’S— Papier  Mach4  Tea  Trays  in  sets, 
from  218.  New  and  elegant 
Patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  CoffM  Uros, 
Loysell’s  and  other  im¬ 
provements. 

DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles, 
Stew  and  Preser^'ing  Pans, 
Stockpots,  &c. 

DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps, 
a  large  and  handsome  assort¬ 
ment. 

DEANES— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly- designed 
patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronze- 
three  light-glass  from  508. 


DEANES — Domestic  Baths,  for  eveiy  pur¬ 
pose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  com¬ 
plete. 

DEANES  — Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
and  approved  patterns. 

DEANES— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
Bedding  of  superior  quality. 

DEANES — Rerister  Stoves,  improved  Lon¬ 
don-made  Kitcheners,  Ranges, 
&C. 

DEANE’S — Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a 
variety  of  patterns,  French  and 
English. 

DEANES — Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S — Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  Ac.,  well 
made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANES — Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn 

Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  Wire- 
work,  Ac. 

DEANES  — Harness.  Saddles,  and  Horse- 
Clothing  manufactured  on  the 
premises,  of  the  best  material 


A  Discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  King  William  Street,  )  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

At  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 

Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


DB  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. . 

Advicb  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  reme  ty  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  HKOWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Pbvsicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
(lucovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  ouly  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

Ac. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnouam,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conynghain,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Coliis  Browne’s 
Gblorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*,*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  M.inilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODf  NE. — See  *  Lancet,’  Dec.  31, 1861, 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAtmoy.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Brownb  was 
ona^btedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
aeiiterately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,*  13th  July,  1864. 
rnt  r  lo  at  Is.  ijd.,  2s.  9J.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “  DR  J. 

^  UROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
leaumony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 


SoLB  Manufacttubeb, 

J.  T.  BAVENPOBT.  33  Great  Bossell  atreet.  Bloomsbury,  London- 


JANUS  CORD. 

Ladies  who  at  tins  season  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Black 

Dresses  will  find 

JANUS  CORD, 

One  ftK  ONE-AND-A-HALF  GUINEAS  THE  DRESS, 

0  the  most  economical  and  best  fabrics  ever  manufactured  for  Ladies  Dresses. 

JAY’S 

the  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WABEHOUiE, 

247,  249,  251  Regent  Street. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

This  excellent  Family  Medicine 
is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  com  plaints,  sick  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  ali 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  Ixiwels :  and  where 
M  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted. 

PERSONS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  whoare  sub- 
ect  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  ears,  arising  from  too  great  a  fiow  of 
blood  to  the  head,  should  never  be  without  them, 
as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  1^  their  timely  use. 

FOR  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  headache,  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  dulneas  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healtl^  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Sold  by  an  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  IM.  and 
2s.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


DR  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 
IV/I  ORE  CURES  (this  w*ek,  27  Feb., 

lYJL  1871)  OF  BRONCHITIS,  RELAXA¬ 
TION  OF  THROAT  AND  CHEST,  AND 
DISTRESSING  AND  REST-DESTROYING 
COUGHS. 

From  Mr  Earle,  Chemist,  32  Market  place,  Hull : 

"I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  several  of  my 
customers  consider  your  Wafers  invaluable  for  the 
voice,  throat,  and  chest.  All  persons  suffering 
from  Bronchitis,  and  that  distressing  and  hacking 
cough  which  deprives  them  of  a  nijdit’s  rest. 


.All  i  I  Iim  i  l'A  I  ■  fia  iB'i 


hundreds  of  persons  who  now  suffer  would  find 
quick  relief.” 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  Is.  l|d.  per  box. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— 

For  curing  the  many  and  complicated  com¬ 
plaints  peculiar  to  females  these  Pills  are  un¬ 
rivalled.  Their  use  by  the  fair  sex  has  become  so 
constant  for  the  removal  of  their  ailments,  that 
barely  a  toilet  drawer  is  without  them.  Amongst 
all  classes,  from  the  domestic  servant  to  tne 
peeress,  universal  favour  is  accorded  to  these 
strengthening,  regulating,  and  renovating  Pills. 
Their  invigorating  and  purifying  properties  render 
them  safe  and  invaluable  for  girls  and  women  of 
every  position.  They  may  be  taken  by  females  of 
all  ages  for  any  disorganisation  or  irregularity  of 
the  system,  speedily  removing  the  cause  and  re¬ 
storing  the  sufferer  to  robust  health.  As  a  family 
medicine  they  are  unequalled  for  subduing  the 
maladies  of  old  and  young. 


aHININE  WINE 

A  s  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

XjL  WOUNDED.  The  many  and  expensive 
forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonic.  The  success  which  has  attended 
WATERS'S  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  its 
careful  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each 


it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  public  to  see  that  they  have  Waters’s 
Quinine  W’ine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
one  unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
in  the  manuf^ture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell 
Waters’s  Quinine  Wine,  at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS,  Original  Makers, 
Worcester  House,  34  Eastchcap,  London.  Agents 
— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


RHEUMATISM,  LUMBAGO, 
CHILBLAINS,  and  BRUISES. 

Use  the  celebrated  EMBROCATION, 

DREDGE’S  heal-all; 

Which  affords  instant  relief. 

Prepared  only  by  BARCLAY  and  SONS,  95 
Farringdon  street,  London,  and  sold  by  Chemists 
and  Druggists.  It  is  most  servioeable  for  Chil¬ 
blains  before  they  are  broken.  Price  Is.  I|d.  per 
bottle. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 


othing 

health 

impa 


digestive  organs,  and  when  they  are 
ed,  the  popular  and  professional 
remedy  is 


MOBSON’S  FEPSINB. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  3s.  6d.  by  All 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 
THOMAS  HORSON  and  SON, 

134  Southampton  row.  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  ym  have 
aH  n#  fhia  niir^  Anlutioil  Of  MMTUMlft  U  taC 


HEARTBURN,  HEALIALM*,  u;wui,  ana 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

PINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  All  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IROflliONfiEJW  TO  HER  IIAJE8TT 

iJt  STSdyD,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  ttic 


SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  l«  a  coatinsr  of  pure  Sllrcr  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  k  metal  amalnmated,  on 
Chemical  Prihciples,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whitcneM  of  Silrer,  whieli  renders  it,  as  a  oasis 
for  Kleotro  SllreHuf .  the  best  arUcle  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  Is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 


PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


E  o 

n  fi 

SS 


12  Table  Forks 

13  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tablespoons 
12  Dessert  da  . 
12  Tea  do. . 

2  Salt  da . 
1  Blostarddo. . 
0  Egg  do. . 
1  Orary  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Rutter  l^Ee 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sm?ar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


£  s.  d. 
1  11  0 
10  0 
1  10  0 
10  0 
0  12  0 
0  t  0 
0  10 
0  9  0, 
0  0  0 
0  0  6 
0  11  o' 

0  3  6, 
0  5  6 
0  3  0 
0  2  6. 


d.  £  s. 
0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  3  4 
0  1  12 
0  12 
0  0  4 
6  0  3 
0  0  11 
6  0  9 
0  0  19 
0  0  IS 
6  0  6 


0  0  16  6 


6  0  16  6 
0  0  6  0 
0  0  9  0 


0  0  5  0 


6  0  4  0 


8  4  011  3  312  11  613  10  6 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  70s. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Ser^ces,  70s.  to  200s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  l.Ss.  the 
Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50b.  ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table,  as  in  Silver. 


OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 


to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  bo  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

let  size.  2nd  size.  .‘trdsizc. 
1  Dosen  .  .£0  10  0  .£1  0  O  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  040.056.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  6fty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 


Slices,  of  shower  and  sponging  hatha  from  7s.  6d. : 

ip  baths,  Dom  15a }  pen  baUis,  i:Ja  Od. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  18s. 


SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  TheAveatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oommencing 
Kt  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro- plated  handles. 


S  LACK’S  “  STR  AND  ”  R A  ZOR 

excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shillinir.  Sent 


O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  anv  nart  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  IT  not  anproved  of. 


returned  IT  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 


O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Ererr  Now  Design  always  on  ShoH. 

Block  Fenders,  te.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Feudera  10s.  to  .30a 
Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65a  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-Irons,  3s.  to  5s.  Ud. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  toGOa 
Improved  C'.oal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  IHs.  6d.  toRla 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45a  to  U5a 
Iron  set  of  Three,  Ds.  6d.  to  3oa 

1‘apler  Mach^  ditto,  .30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14a  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 
CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  l*rize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  ,  ,  8  II  o 

LargeSeC  ....  24  19  0 


QLACK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

1^  LOUUB  GRATIS,  or  sent  Dost  free,  con- 


LOUUB  GRATI^  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  390  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fendors,  Ffre-iroos.  Furoishlng  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  l^ectro-platea  Wares,  lable* 


xenaors,  nre-iroos.  jrnroisniDg  ironmongery. 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  l^ectro-platea  Wares,  lable- 
Cntlcry,  Ae.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
ona 


OSLEB’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 


TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  fbr  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  strssC,  W. 

Bl^M^GH  AM — Manufaetoryand  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  slrsei.  EatabUsbsd  im. 


IM  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  ttic 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  UO.tNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
rhemists.  succeed<*d  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
conct  ntrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles.  38.  each;  also  5g.,  7h.  6<I.,  and  iSs.  mch, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post  ofliee  order. — 
A^^l  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


SAUCE-LEA  &  PERRINS 

THE  “WOBCESTEmSHIRE."  ’ 

Pronounced  by  Connoisssurs  “  The  oulv  a.wv.1 
Sauce."  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  dliri*^ 

tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavoor’ 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 


JOHN  GOSNELLand  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  sny  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteneM,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecar, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each.— Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  rcsjiectable 
Chemists  and  PerfunMrs. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  <m  sU 
bottles  and  labela 


Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL.  LonUM 
md  sold  by  aU  Dealers  in  Smioes  throughSSr  ^ 
the  World.  ^ 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  24A  a  pint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EiTRACT  of  Mm? 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signal 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genninJ 
ness.  ® 


d.  £  8.  d. 
0  3  10  0 
Oj  1  15  0 
0  2  10  0 
0  1  1.5  0 
0  1  10  0 
0,  0  4  0 
0  0  2  0 
0  0  12  0 
6  0  10  6 


OVERLAND. TRUNKS  for 

INDIA.— Illustrated  Priee-lista  n— 


the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avokle<l,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body,  while  Uie  requisite  reiustiug  ]^wer  is  supplied 
bytheMOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER, 
fltting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truu 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the 
cireamfercnce  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  llaunfacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16e.,  21a,  26s.  Cd.,  and 
31a  6d.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  43s.,  and  528. 6d. 
Postage  Is.  8d 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  42a  and  528.  6d. 
Postage  la  lOd. 

Post-office  Orders  n^able  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Omoe,  Piccadilly. 


INDIA.— Illustrated  Priee-llsts  of  Over¬ 
land  Trunks,  I.adics’  Travdliag  Boxes,  Port¬ 
manteaus,  Leather  Bags,  Cabin  FumltuK,  Ac. 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  THRESHER 
and  GLENNY,  Outfitters,  next  door  to  Somerset 
House,  Strand,  London. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 


The  celebrated  "  United  Service  *’  TaUst  Is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  akin. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  I’atcnteea  of  the  Sclf-fittiar 
Candles.  * 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

*0*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet 


Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS.  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEIN.S.  and 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co/s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUEOH 
ALES 


JLLi  CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEIN.S.  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNE.SS  and  .^WELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  Od., 
7a  Od.,  10a,  and  lbs.  each.  Postage  (kL 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  2^28 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON 


Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  o( 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  ore  frequently  substituted. 
Breweries  —  Eilinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices — Belvedere  road  8  K. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.'S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  by  the  Faculty  as  the  best 
Food  for  INFANTS,  as  it  is  very  easy  of 
digestion,  and  contains  in  duepropoiiiou  all 
the  substances  required  for  healtliy  growth. 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  whole.somc 
and  nutritious  diet  for  CHILDREN,  its 
richness  in  earthy  phosphates  ensuring 
healthy  development  ui  the  teeth  and  bony 
frame. 


BEEF  ESSENCE 

1  lb.  e<}ual  to  42  lbs.  of  Botchers*  Meat. 

Wliitfihead  and  Co.’s  Beef  Extract 


Is  certified  by  eminent  Medical  Analysts 
os  pure,  most  nutritious,  and 
wholesome. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  for  the  use  of  Invalids,  as 
far  more  sustaining  than  Arrowroot,  Corn 
Flour.  Ac.,  which  are  often  rcji‘cted,  when 
tlic  Entire  Wheat  Flour  is  taken  with 
relish.  ‘ 


Sold  in  boxes,  from  28.  3d.  by  all  Grocers, 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  Chemists,  and  whole¬ 
sale  of  Copland  and  Co.,  Travers  and  Sons, 
I’restun  and  Sous,  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  and  i. 
Lazciiby  and  Son. 


Retail  of  Chemists,  Ac.,  in  3d.,  6d.,  and  la 
packets,  and  38.  tins. 


BREAKFAST. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO..  HOiKEOPATHIC 


CHEMISTS. 


W  GKNE^^A^  F^RjS.sniNf?"iU(S’  A  N  EVENING  DRINK— CACAOIX^ 


MONGER,  by  appointment  to  II. R.  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  scuds  a  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post¬ 
paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  h5U  Illustrations 
of  his  unrivalled  STOCK  of  Electro  I’iate  and 


Britannia  5fetal  Goods, 
Dish  Covers, 

Hot  Water  Dishes, 
Stoves  and  Fenders, 
Marble  Chimney  I*iece8, 
Kitchen  Ran<'es, 

Lamps,  Gascriers, 

Tea  trays.  Urns,  and 
Kettles, 

?able  Cutle^, 
locks  and  Candelabra. 
Batlu  and  Toilet  Ware, 


Iron  and  Brass  Bed¬ 
steads, 

Bedding  and  Bed  Ilang- 

Bed  Room  Cabinet  Fur¬ 
niture, 

Dining  RoomFumltnre, 
Chimney  and  iqer 
Glasses. 

Turnery  (ioods, 

Kitcheu  Utensils,  Ac. 


An  evening  DRINK-CAt;AOL>^. 

Cacao  nibs  on  the  removal «  1*4 
oil  fall  into  powder,  and  this  powder  is  Cscsow. 
Cacauiue  contaius  neither  su^^r  or  any  otnw  ■«- 
mixture  whatever.  Cackoiuc  makes  one  oii^ 
lightest,  thinnest  of  warm  drinks,  and  Isthe  n>w 
desirable  of  all  for  use  In  the  later  horns  « 
day.  Cacaoine,  by  reason  of  the  ing«»M 
method  by  which  the  oil  is  removed,  preserves  au 
tile  fine  uatural  flavour  of  cacao  nibs. 

JAMES  EPPS  A  CO.,  Uomoeopatliic  ChemlsU, 
Loudon.  _ 


With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  streeet,  W. ;  l,  i  a,  2, 
3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ; 
and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kl^^dom 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIA  H  8.  BURTON 
will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 


KINAHAH’S  .  IL  ,  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  oW 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  O FAIRISH  WHW 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pu^ 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cog»M  dwii  ^ 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  whiss/ 

Seal.  Label,  and  Cork.  .  _  , . 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  street, 

Oxford  street,  W.  _ 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTEKS  are  the  best 
Ter  invented  for  • - - 


moving  these  pain  _ _ 

Is.  Der  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark— HT— without  which 
none  art  genoine.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


r  giving 
inful  exc 


immedlstc  ease  and  re- 


OOL.  SKIHHEB’S  MANGO  EBLISR 

Prepared  from  the  Mango  and  other  cholos 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

A  MILD  AND  DELICIOUS  PICKLE, 

Wholesale  of  the  lYoprietori, 

CROSSBAND  BLACKWELLi 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


/  '• 
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THE  WAT  OF  TRUTH. 

Demy  8ro,  cloth,  2e., 

T’HE  new  JERUSALEM  and  its 
X  HEAVENLY  DOCTEINKS.  By 
EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

A  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Author’s 
exhaustive  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus.  The  primary  principles  and  leading 
truths  of  the  Christian  faitn  are  set  forth  with  the 
utmost  brevity  and  clearness.  The  chapters  on 
tke  gupreme  Godhead  our  Loan,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Faith,  Liberty,  I*iety,  the  Church,  the 
Sacraments,  and  on  EoclesiasUcai  and  Uril 
Government,  are  models  of  profound  theological 
thought,  and  simple  and  condensed  expression^ 
worthy  of  attentive  study  in  presence  of  current 
religious  controversies. 

A  complete  list  of  Swedenborg’s  works  on 
application. 

JAMES  SPEIRS,  3G  Bloomsbury  street, 
London,  W.C. 


The  contemporary 

REVIEW.  TiiEonooiCAii,  Literast, 
Axo  Social.  2m.  6d.  Monthly. 

COKTENTH  FOR  MARCH  : 

The  Reconstitution  of  England.  By  J.  M. 
Ludlow. 

Reform  of  the  Church  Services.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Caiies. 

Mr  Wallace  on  the  ’Conservation  of  Native 
Races.’  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram. 

The  Tope  and  the  German  Catholics  on  ’The 
Theory  of  the  SouL’  By  I’rofessor  Froli- 
schammer. 

The  War  and  General  Culture.  Conversations. 
By  the  Author  of  ’Friends  in  Council’ 
No.  lu. 

Ocean  Currents :  Resesutshes  in  the ’’  Porcupine.” 
By  Dr  W.  B.  Csrpenter. 

Sick  Transport  and  Volunteer  Aid  in  War.  By 
Dr  Berkeley  HUL 

The  Future  of  France  and  Prussia.  By  Professor 
Dowden. 

Mr  Hutton  as  Critic  and  Theologian.  By  S.  D. 
CoUet. 


digestive  cocoa. 

digested,  and  palatable,  and 

for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

this  from  Is.  (kI.  by  all  Chemists  and 
It,^fn  Wa^2>‘oI?«emen.  aiuf  by  the  Mauufac- 

‘“JSVORV  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
I/indon,  W. _ 

r:;  L  a  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  S  O  N’S 

TTi*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 


_ ired  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion, 

iiTd  'l’uhnouary  Complaui^,  i»  highly 
easily 


Jii*  PICKLES, 

MKN'TS-  ,  ^  ^ 

r  T  AZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprictow  of  the 
Tu  .^*^K«eeiDts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
«“4  CondimenU  .0  long  and 
KI*  HiiSiiiniished  by  their  name,  are  com- 
^•Tfrf^efiaoMhe  pubic  against  the  inferior 
whU  aiS  put  up  and  labelled  in 
P,"*“f^h»tion  of  their  go^s,  with  a  view  to  mis- 
?2fthe?ubU&-90  wfgmore  street,  Cavendish 
«  Edward,  .treat.  Portm*.  aquare), 
Sd  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. _ 


Demy  8to,  tewed,  price  6d., 

/^OD’S  COMMANDMENTS  accord- 

VX  ing  to  MOSES,  according  to  CHRIST, 
and  according  to  onr  PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE. 
A  Sketch  suggestive  of  a  New  W'estmlustor  Con-- 
fession  of  Faith  for  the  Laity  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Addressed  to  all  who  deem  it  their 
lilghest  duty,  as  well  as  right,  to  ”  think  for  them- 
selvee.” 

London :  TRUBNEB  and  CO.,  8  and  0OPater> 
noster  row. 


A  CURATE’S  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 
TOWER  HAMLETS. 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries, 

EPISODES  IN  AN  OBSCURE 
LIFE: 

A  CHRONICLE  OF  EAST-END  LABOURS. 

In  3  vols..  poet  8vo. 

From  the  ’Athencum.' — ”  There  are  few  readers 
who  will  not  peruse  with  ei^er  interest  the 
’  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life,’  few  who  will  not 
rise  from  their  ^rusal  with  matter  for  much  re¬ 
flection.  .  .  .  Let  the  prophets  who  speak  peace 
when  there  is  no  peace— who  see  in  the  increasing 
gulf  between  wealth  and  poverty  only  a  necessary 
phase  in  the  economic  development  of  the  world 
—take  a  glance,  under  the  guidance  of  this  East- 
end  clergyman,  at  the  ’  people  ’  as  they  really  are. 
Such  an  observer  will  be  led  to  r^ard  with  im¬ 
patience  the  conduct  of  those  doctrinaires  who 
postpone  the  instant  consideration  of  so  crying 
and  threatening  an  evil  to  schemes  for  the  greater 
theoretical  symmetry  of  our  form  of  government, 
or  the  redress  of  infinitesimal  grievances  which 
crumple  the  rosebeds  of  the  wealthy  few.  .  .  . 
This  book  is  ’  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,’  a  translation  true  and  forcible  of  the 
mute  appeal  of  many  thousand  lives.  True  pathos 
abounos  throughout,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we 
find  no  traces  of  undue  professionalism  or  morbid 
sentiment.  We  hope  a  large  circle  of  readers  will 
study  and  profit  by  these  reminiscences  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  weigh  the  arguments  of  Messrs 
Jones  and  Perkins,  and  sympathise  with  the 
trials  and  triumphs  of  ’Little  Creases  and  her 
Mates.’” 


musical  GYMNASTICg 

FOR 

LADIES. 

35  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 


Fifth  Edition,  revised,  with  40  IHustratioiia,  price 
3s.  6d., 

QMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  their  Cure 

O  and  Prevention.  By  FREDERICK 
EDWARDS,  Junr. 

”  We  cordially  recommend  this  successful 
attempt  to  teach  a  few  plain  and  too  often 
neglected  rales.  The  great  charm  of  the  treatise 
is  in  its  concisiencsB  and  practical  usefulness.”— 
’Building  News.’ 

By  ths  same  Author, 

OUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES:  new 

Edition,  with  149  Illustrations,  price  12k 

THE  VENTILATION  OF  DWELLING 
HOUSES,  and  the  Utilization  of  W'aste  Heat 
from  open  Fire-places.  W'ith  107  Illustrations, 
price  108.  Od. 

THE  EXTRAVAGANT  USE  OF  FUEL 
IN  COOKING  OPERATIONS,  with  47 
Illustrations,  price  58. 

London:  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  and  CO.. 
Paternoster  row. 


rrHE  GOLD  FIELDS  of 

X  AUSTRALIA  and  AMERICA.  Enor- 
mon*  profits,  impossible  to  be  obtained  in  any 
other  channel,  may  be  safely  realised  by  a  iudlclous 
inreitment.  — Head  Mr  Thompson’s  financial 
Cireultr,  free  for  six  stamps.— Mr  THOMAS 
THOMPSON.  Jun.,  Stock  and  Share  Dealer  and 


DREIDENBACH’S  new  SCENTS, 
D  28.  Gd. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  ” QUEST  ”  (quite  new 
and  registered)  MACASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Odonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street,  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


'1LASSICAL  TREASURES  for 

J  PIANO.  By  J.  T.  TREKELL. 

1.  Kyrie  (Haydn’s  First  Mass). 

2.  Laudate  Dominum  (Mozart). 

3.  In  Native  Worth  (Haydn). 

4.  £t  incamatus  est  (Mozart). 

6.  Ave  Maria  (Cherubini). 

6.  Comfort  ye  my  people  (Handel). 

Sent  for  18  stamps  each. 

DUFF  and  STEWART,  147  Oxford  street. 


AH,  LOVING  HEART,  TRUST 

y  ON.  VIRGINIA  GABRIEL’S  Newest 
Song.  Three  editions— one  in  G  for  contralto, 
one  in  B  flat  for  soprauo,  the  other  in  B  for 
tenor.  This  most  successful  song  sent  for  24 
stamps. 

DUPFJand  STEWART,  147  Oxford  street. 


AfESSRS  ROBERT  COCKS  and 

CO.  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  This 
Day  IbsUED  their  LIST  of  NOVE^LTIES  for 
wl,  containing  all  the  newest  and  most  Popular 
hoog*  Duets,  I’iano  Solos.  Dances,  Ac.  W’Ul  be 
lorwarded  post  free  on  application. 

ART’S  NEW  SONGS  &  ILVLLADS. 

Almond  Blossoms.  3s. 

The  Old  Old  Tale.  (Sung  with  much  ap- 
plause  by  Madame  Rudersdorff )  3s. 

I^r  Blessings  on  the  Daises.  38. 

ihe  Music  of  the  Heart.  3s. 

I  must  leave  thee,  Bonnie  Katie.  3s. 

He  giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep.  (Sacred.)  Ss. 

Kithleen  Aroon.  4s. 

I  Ye  Tears,  in  C.  48. 

Do.,  Do.  in  D.  48. 

Do.,  for  Two  Voi<^  3s. 

All  at  half-price,  post  free, 

U  In  ^  Schubert  of  our  day,  and  it 

“umerSS!*r.i“®®  poculiarity  that  his 

Eneliih'*?,Iwiu  f**®  “o*"®  popular  with  the 
ffoeration'^^ftf  *k^  those  of  any  of  the  present 
I^ndJnlfew?  countrymen.”— lUustrated 

Undon :  Ijiblished  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
■00  to.  Order  of  all  MuBicMllers. 


T’HE  APRIL  NUMBER  will  contain 

X  a  POEM,  by  ALGERNON  CHARLES 
SWINBURNE,  entUlsd  THE  END  OF  A 
MONTH. 


THE  AET-JOURNAL 

For  March  (price  28.  fid.)  contains  the  following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

I.  The  Spring  of  Life,  after  H.  Campotosto. 

II.  The  Daughter  of  Zion,  after  J.  F.  Portasls. 
IIL  Agriculture,  from  the  Group  by  W.  C. 
Marshall,  B.A. 

Literary  Contributions  :— Indian  Arehiteetnre ; 
the  Eastern  Gate  of  the  Sahebi  Tope,  Bl^al, 
Central  India,  lUustrated ;  Pe»-Tank^ds,  illus¬ 
trated;  Stately  Homes  of  Bngl»^-^Haddon 
HalL  iUnstratod;  A  Genuine  Artistic  Race ; 
Obituaiy :  Sir  Gsorge  Hav^,  A. 

A.  G.  H.  Begnault,  O.  Websr,  M.  E.  AinmUUer, 
Miss  L.  Herfordj  Scarborough  Museu^  lUus- 
tratsd ;  Inseet  Life,  iUnstra^ » 

Exhibitions,  Ac.,  bc.  And  serecnl  other  Artieles 
relating  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

*.*  The  Volume  for  1870  is  now  ready,  price 
SUl  fid.,  bound  in  doth. 

London :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  20  Ivy  lane,  Pater- 
noeterrow. 


\X7HICH  SHOULD  JOHN  HAVE 

VV  HELPED?  A  Conversation  between 
Dame  Europa  and  Mrs  Fairplay,  with  Mark’s 
Notion  about  the  £400.000,000  compensation. 

The  same  translated  into  French,  fid.;  into 
German,  fid. 

London:  ROBERT HARDWICKB,  192 Pioca- 


TO  INVESTORS. 

ow  ready,  fid.  per  copy ;  or  Ss.  annuaHy,  , 

L^Ion?3  &  PENNINGTON’S 

invest- 

15®  Britiih^d  e^austive  Review  of 


This  day,  price  Sixpence, 

the  DREAM  of  KING  WILLIAM 

X  of  PRUSSIA,  and  what  Count  Bismarck 
said  Concerning  it  By  the  Shade  of  Jnnlas. 
I.ondon :  ROBERT  HARDWICKE,  192  Flcca- 


Friee  Sixpence, 

nPHE  FAG  END  of  the  QUESTION. 

X  Virtos  in  aetione  oonsistit 
London :  ROBERT  HARDWICKB,  192  Fleta* 
duly. 
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13  Obsat  Mablmbovoh  btrext. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


VOLS.  3  AND  4  OF 

HEB  MAJESTY'S  TOWER.  ByW. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  by  Ex- 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUEEN.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  Work.  Seoond  Edition. 

*'Mr  Di^xon's  lirely  and  aocurate  work.”— 
Times. 

“This  book  is  thoroMhlr  interesting,  well- 
written,  snd  instmetire.  — Examiner. 

These  volumes  will  place  Mr  Dixon  perma¬ 
nently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors  who  hare 
rendered  their  ounntry  a  service,  by  his  putting  on 
record  a  truthful  and  brilliant  account  of  that 
most  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity, 
*  Her  Migesty's  Tower,’  the  annals  of  which,  as 
related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns  exciting 
and  amusing,  while  they  never  fall  to  interest.  Our 
ancient  stronghold  oould  have  bad  no  better 
historian  than  Mr  Dixon.**— Post. 

**  By  his  merits  of  literary  execution,  vivacious 
portraitures  of  historical  figures,  his  masterly 
powers  of  narrative  and  description,  and  the  force 


powers  of  narrative  and  description,  and  tne  force 
and  graceful  rase  of  his  style.  Mr  Dixon  will 
keep  Ills  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers.”— 
IlluHtratcd  News. 

”  A  work  always  eminently  readable  and  often 
of  fascinating  interest.**— Echo. 

DIARY  of  the  BESIEGED 

RESIDENT  in  PARIS.  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘Dally  News,’ -with  SEVERAL  NEW 
LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  8vo,  ISs. 

*‘  The  ‘  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris  * 
will  certainly  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
recor«ls  of  a  momentous  episode  in  history.”— 
Spectator,  Feb.  18. 

IMPRESSIOHS  of  GREECE.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  THOM  AS  WYSE,  K.C.B., 
lap;. British  Minister  at  Athens;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Greece  to  Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  STAN¬ 
LEY.  8VO,  15S. 

ANNALS  of  OXFORD.  By  J.  G. 

,TEAFFRE.SON,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Author  of  ‘A 
Book  about  the  Cleigy,’  Ac.  Second  Edition. 
3  vols.,  8vo,  30a 

“  Rich  in  research,  and  Bill  of  antiquarian  in¬ 
terest,  these  volumes  abound  in  kern  humour  and 
well-bred  wit.  A  scholarlike  fancy  brightens 
every  page.”— The  Graphic. 

PAIR  AANOE.  Impressions  of  a 

Traveller.  By  the  Author  of  ‘John  Halifax.* 
1  vol.,  8vo,  15a 

‘‘  A  book  of  value  and  importance.**— Post 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and 

B.tRONETAOE  for  1871,  under  the  especial 
J’atronage  of  Her  Mairsty,  corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Crea¬ 
tions.  40th  Edition.  I  vol..  royal  8vo,  with 
tlic  arms  beautifully  engraved,  31s.  Od.,  bound. 
“  A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former 
works.  It  is  a  moet  usefUl  publication.”— Times. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS, 

CHECKMATE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le 

FAN  U,  Author  of  ‘  Uncle  Silas,’  Ac.  3  vola 
“  A  very  well-written  novel.  The  plot  is  con¬ 
structed  with  wonderful  ingenuity.”— Examiner. 

‘*  From  the  first  page  to  the  denouement  the 
author  excites,  sustains,  and  bafiles  our  curiosity.” 
— l*all  Mall  Gazette. 

”  A  thrilling  story.”— Spectator. 

RIDDLES  of  LOVE,  By  Sidney 

LAMAN  BLANCHARD.  3  vols. 

RODERICK.  By  the  Author  of 

'  John  Arnold.*  3  vols. 

”  A  pleasing,  bright,  and  decidedly  amusing 
noveL*  — Messeuger. 

MARTHA.  By  William  Gilbert, 

Author  of  ‘Shirley  Hall  Asylum,'  Ac.  3  vols. 
“‘Martha’  is  one  of  Mr  Gilbert’s  best  Ixmks. 
The  character  of  Martha  is  an  admirable  picture. 
Mr  Gilbert  has  given  it  a  reality  and  power  which 
will  secure  it  a  permanent  recognition  in  Eigjlieh 
U  t  erature.  *  ’—Spectator. 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.  3  vols. 

“  There  is  great  fascination  about  this  book.  The 


WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


AT  HOME  in  PARIS  at  PEACE 

andat  WAR.  By  BLANCHARD  JERBOLD. 
In  2  Vols.,  post  8vo,  lOe. 

“  We  advise  our  friends  when  next  they  send  to 
Mu  die’s,  or  Smith’s,  to  take  *  At  Home  In  Paris  ’ 
instMd  of  a  noveL” — Illustrated  Midland  Newa 

HOW  IT  CAME  to  PASS ;  or,  Seed 

Time  and  Harvest.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs 
GEORGE  SKELTON.  In  3  Vols.,  post  8vo, 
25s. 

“  The  style  is  easy  and  graceful.  .  .  .  The  story 
is  fhll  (H  life  ana  vivacity.”— Court  Journal, 
Feb.  11, 1871. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  to  the  CAABA 

and  CHARING  CRO.S8.  By  HAFIZ 
AHMAD  HASS  AN.  With  portrait  of  the 
AnUior.  Post  8vo,  3s. 

The  CHRONICLES  of  BUDGE- 

PORE  ;  or.  Life  in  Upper-  India.  By  IL- 
TUDU8  PRICHARD,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  In  2  Vols.,  12mo,  12a  To  those  who 
know  little  of  the  aspect  of  social  life  in  India, 
and  to  those  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  it,  this  book  will  be  equally  interesting. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LOSHI  TRIBES. 

WILD  RACES  of  SOUTH¬ 
EASTERN  INDIA.  By  Capt.  T.  H 
LEWIN,  Bet^nl  Staff  Corps,  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Ilill  Tracts.  Post  8vo,  10s.  Od. 

ANALYTICAL  HISTORY  of 

INDIA.  By  ROBERT  SEWELL,  Esq., 
Madras  Civil  Service.  Crown  8vo,  8a. 

ANCIENT  and  MEDIEVAL 

INDIA  :  being  the  History,  Religion,  Laws, 
Caste,  Manners  and  Customs,  Language, 
Literature,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
Algebra,  Medicine,  Architecture,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  Commerce,  &c.,  of  the  Hindus,  taken 
from  their  Writings.  By  Mrs  MANNING, 
2  Vols.,  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  3Us. 

LESSONS  of  WAR,  as  taught  by 

the  Great  Masters  and  others,  selected  and 
arranged  from  the  various  <  Iperations  of  War. 
By  Lieut-Col.  FK.VNCE  JAMES  SOADY, 
R.A.  Royal  8vo,  218. 


BICHABD  BENTLET  &  SOFS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

SHUT  UP  IN  PARIS.  B, 

NATHAN  SHEPPARD,  a  RmWcM  In  plX 
during  the  Siege.  Demy  8vo. 

HISTORY  of  the  PRINCES  de 

CONDE  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Sevent»Mt»i. 
Centuries.  By  H.  R  H.  the  Due  D’AU^alk 
Translated,  under  the  Sanction  of  Uii 
Highness,  by  ROBERT  BROWN-BORTW 
W ICK.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  Mapl 

LADY  SUSA N.  By  JANE 

AUSTEN,  Author  of  ‘  Emma, Sense  amt 
Sensibility,*  Ac.  Crown  Sro. 

**•  This  new  noveL  by  the  accomplished  antbor 
of  ‘  Pride  and  Prejudice,*  will  be  affixed  to  a  dm 
edition  of  the  IMe  of  Miss  Austen,  to  whU? 
additions  have  been  made.  ’ 

THREE  YEARS’  SLAVERY  in 

PATAGONIA.  By  M.  GUINNAED.  Crown 
8yo,  with  Portrait. 

The  BUILDERS  of  BABEL.  Bv 

Dr  M’CAUSLAND,  Author  of  ‘  Sermons  m 
Stones,’  ‘  Adam  and  the  Adamite,’  Ac.  Crown 
8vo. 

The  OUTBREAK  of  the  GREAT 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Narrated  by  a 
Peasant  of  Lorraine.  By  MM.  ERCKMANN- 
CHATKIAN.  Translated  by  Mrs  CASHEL 
HOEY.  • 

HER  LORD  and  MASTER.  A 

Novel.  By  FLORENCE  MABBYAT, 
Author  of  ‘  Love’s  Conflict,’  Ac.  3  vob. 

[This  day,  at  all  Libraries. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  Publlsbm 
in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

DARWIN  ON  MAN. 

Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  248.  (Uniform  with  '  The  Origin  of 
Species  ’), 

DESCENT  of  MAN,  and  on 

I  SELECTION  IN  RELATION  TO  SEX. 
By  CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.8.,  Author  of 
‘  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants,’  Ac. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  ELLIS. 

Now  ready,  small  8vo,  5s., 

rPHE  POEMS  and  FRAGMENTS  of 

JL  CATULLUS.  Translated  in  the  Metres  of 
the  Original.  By  ROBINSON  ELLIS,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  University  College,  London. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR  E.  B.  TYLOR. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.,  8vo, 

PRIMITIVE  CULTURE; 

Researches  into  the  Development  of  Mytho¬ 
logy,  Pliilosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom  By 
E.  B.  TYLOR,  Author  of  ‘Mexico  and  the 
Mexicans.’ 

By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  8vo,  12s. , 

RESEARCHES  into  the  EARLY 
HISTORY  of  MANKIND,  and  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Civilisation. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 


NEW  WORK 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘ANCIENT  LAW. 
Nearly  ready,  8vo, 

TriLLAGE  COMMUNITIES  in 

V  EAST  and  WEST.  Six  Lectu^ 
at  Oxford  by  HENRY  SUMNER  MAlNh, 
Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  tmv 
sity  of  Oxford,  and  formerly  Law  Member  oi  we 
Supreme  ^vernment  of  India. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 


THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  18th  CENTOBY. 

Just  ready,  post  8vo, 

the  novels  aud  NOVELISM  of 

L  the  X Vlllth  Century ;  in 
Manners  and  Morals  of  the  Age.  By  , 

FORSYTH.  Q.C.,  Author  of  ‘Life  of 
‘  Cases  and  Opinions  on  Constltutioiwl  La  , 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 


Printing-office,  ifi  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  Jam^ 

SSurch  4^1WL  *  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  George  Lapuasi,  y  Wellington  street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County,  Satoed^  • 


MABUUIS  and  MERCHANT.  By 

MORTIMER  COLLINS.  3  vola 

[Next 

DAVID  ELGINBEOD.  By  George 

BIACDONALD,  LL.D.  Cheap  Edition, 
Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “Hurst  and 
lllacketrs  Standard  Library. ”  5s. ,  bound  and 
Illustrated. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By 

Professor  D.  T.  AN.8TKD,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &o. 
4th  Edition,  post  8vo,  with  Illustrative  Maps, 

8a 

London:  W.m.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13 
W aterloo  place,  S .  W . 


NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  VOL.  OF  THE  “GLOBE  LIBRARY.” 

The  WORKS  of  VIRGIL  rendered 

Into  ENGLISH  PROSE,  with  Introductions, 
running  Analysis,  and  Index.  By  JAMES 
LONSDALE,  BI.A.,  and  SAMU^IIL  LEE, 
M.  A.  Globe  8vo,  3a  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  48.  6d. 

rrhls  day. 

NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITION,  this  day. 

Professor  HUXLEY’S  LAY  SER- 

MONS,  ADDRESSES,  and  REVIEWS. 
Crown  8vo,  78.  Od. 

This  day,  in  crown  8vo,  price  28., 

ESSAYS  SELECTED  from  Professor 

HUXLEY’S  LAY  SERMONS.  AD¬ 
DRESSES,  and  REVIEWS. 

This  day,  in  crown  8vo,  price  2g., 

DEAN  STANLEY’S  ‘  The  ATHANA- 

SIAN  CREED,’  with  a  Preface  on  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Recommendations  of  the  Ritual  Com¬ 
mission. 

SECOND  EDITION,  this  day, 

BIBLE  LESSONS.  By  the  Rev. 

E.  A.  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
City  of  London  School 

NEW  EDITION,  this  day. 

A  SHAKESPEARIAN  GRAMMAR. 

An  Attempt  to  Illustrate  some  of  the  Dif¬ 
ferences  between  Elizabethan  and  Modern 
English.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  ABBOTT.  M  A 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Os.  •  •  - 

NEW  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  this  day, 

A  LATIN  GRADUAL.  A  First 

Latin  Construing  Book  for  Beginnera  Bv 
^e  Rev.  E.  THIHNG,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Uppingham-  With  Coloured  Sentence  Maps. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London; 


I  V  I 


